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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——— 


HERE is no war news, and very little but rumour in 
regard to peace. It seems probable, however, that M. 
Cambon has been authorised to accept the American terms 
(ie, Spain to withdraw absolutely from her former American 
possessions, and the fate of the Philippines to be settled by a 
joint Commission between the two Powers), but that the 
Spaniards are debating minor points as regards the disposi- 
tion of war material and the period of evacuation. A more 
important point is the responsibility for Cuban indebtedness ; 
but, of course, as to this there can only be one answer. The 
Debt incurred to subdue Cuba attaches to Spain. Meantime, 
the news as to the health of the army at Santiago is very 
serious. The chief officers have gone so far as to sign an 
sddress to General Shafter declaring it to be their unanimous 
opinion “ that this army should be at once taken out of Cuba 
end sent to some point on the northern coast of the United 
States.” The army is, they say, disabled by malarial fever 
to such an extent that its efficiency is destroyed, “and 
that it is in a condition to be practically entirely destroyed 
by an epidemic of yellow fever, which is sure to come in 
the near future. ..... The army must be moved at 
once or perish.” If it is not, the persons who prevent its 
being moved will be responsible for the unnecessary loss of 
many lives. The discipline of the American Army in its 
higher grades is very severe. We may gather from this fact 
what must be the sanitary condition of the troops. No 
ordinary reasons would have induced United States general 
officers to write and publish such an address. Its effect 
has been instantaneous, and the army will at once be 
moved. Let us hope that the Spanish Government will not 
be so foolish as to make this fact the ground for holding out 
for better terms. General Fever may annoy the Americans, 
but he will not really help Spain, or alter by one hair’s- 
breadth the inevitable consequences of the war. 








Thursday’s and Friday’s papers were full of rumours 
of a crisis in the Far East, based on a Reuter’s telegram 
from Pekin describing a struggle between Sir Claude 
Macdonald and M. Pavloffi—the Russian Minister—over 
the negotiations with the Hong-kong and Shanghai 
Bank in regard to the loan for the New-chang Rail- 
way. The gravity of the situation is declared to be un- 
doubted, all the leading British merchants are said to be 
uneasy, and “the Chinese regard the present issue between 
Russia and Great Britain as a supreme one likely to decide 
the whole question of China’s future.” We cannot, of course, 
say that there is nothing in these rumours of terrible dangers 
ahead, but we should certainly advise our readers to discount 
for the present all sensational telegrams from Pekin. The 
atmosphere of that capital is clearly not conducive to sobriety 
of judgment, 





Prince Bismarck died at Friedrichsruh at 11 o'clock on 
Saturday night, aged eighty-three. He had launched with 
his family, and had apparently shown that his condition 
was normal by growling jocularly at his restricted ration 
of alcohol. Later, however, a change for the worse 
occurred in consequence of a sudden and acute attack 
of wdema of the lungs. During the course of the after- 
noon he several times lost consciousness. In the evening 
grave symptoms appeared, and, as we have noted, the end 
came an hour before midnight. According to one account, 
the agony was long and very terrible to witness, his groans 
and convulsive movements deeply affecting the members of 
his family who were with him. Other accounts, more likely 
to be true, say that the end was peaceful, and that his last 
words were “ Thanks, my child,” addressed to his daughter, 
Countess von Rantzau, who had wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead. In any case there is no real reason to suppose 
that there was any severe suffering. The efforts to get breath 
made by a man of large frame and great energy who is dying 
of a failure of the lungs, though terrible to see, need by no 
means be assumed to be the cause of great suffering to the 
patient. 


Few things in this world come up to one’s expectations, 
but this is never true of the German Emperor's telegrams. 
The one forwarded from Bergen to Prince Herbert Bismarck 
immediately on receipt of the news is an admirable and most 
characteristic example of the august sender’s style. The 
Emperor dwells specially on the fact that the dead man 
earned “the lifelong friendship of my grandfather now at 
rest in God, his Majesty the great Emperor, and also the 
imperishable gratitude of the whole German nation for all 
time. I shall prepare the last resting-place for his remains 
in Berlin, in the Cathedral by the side of my predecessors.— 
WILLIAM I.R.” The Emperor, however, was not allowed to 
make his preparations, for Prince Herbert replied at once that 
his father had expressed a wish to be buried at Friedrichsrub. 
He also refused to allow a cast, or even a sketch, to be made 
of the face, as the Emperor wished. It is farther said that 
Prince Bismarck left instructions that his gravestone was to 
bear an inscription describing him as “a faithful German 
servant of the Emperor William L” This is regarded, and 
no doubt correctly, as a posthumons snub to the young man 
who dared to accept his resignation. Prince Bismarck never 
forgave the young Emperor. If his fall had ended in a fiasco, 
as he always hinted it would, he would no doubt have been 
reconciled; but to see things going on quite well without 
him was a terribly bitter experience, and one to which he 
never became reconciled. On Tuesday the Emperor and 
Empress visited Friedrichsruh, but did not see the face of 
the dead, as the coffin had already been closed. On Thursday 
an impressive funeral service, attended by the Emperor and 
Empress and all the magnates of the Empire, was held in 
the Emperor William Memorial Chapel at Berlin. The 
Kaiser thus got his public fanction after all, 

We have dealt with Prince Bismarck’s chief characteristics 
elsewhere, and will only say here that though the man was often 
unscrupulous and tyrannical in his conduct, there was nothing 
baseinhim. He never did a wrongfal act for petty or personal 
motives, but only in order, as he thought, to serve his country. 
He would not have said that he could not love the Fatherland 
so much, loved he not honour more, but rather that there was 
absolutely nothing he would not do to make the Fatherland 
great and glorious. Hence the Ems telegram which he 


doctored in order to bring on the Franco-Prussian War, and 
the Benedetti Treaty. He was a great diplomatist and at the 
same time a man of iron will, dauntless courage, and un- 
conquerable spirit, but he cannot be called a great statesman. 
He forgot, or never knew, that it is useless to raise a great 
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State unless its foundations are firm, and that no State has 
firm foundations when individual liberty is ignored and set at 
naught. He knew the uses of obedience, but not of freedom; 
and instead of trying to endow United Germany with this 
last best gift, he brutally trampled out the little the German 
people possessed before they became united. Hence Germany 
has much to go through before she can feel that she is in 
truth a State founded to endure. Admirers of Bismarck and 
his methods will, of course, laugh at such predictions; but 
let us await the end, and watch the Empire when tested by 
defeat or a great wave of industrial and agricultural depres- 
sion. Then men will learn how grossly Bismarck erred in the 
art of government. His foreign policy was masterly, but 
States do not live by foreign policy alone. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, July 29th, there was 
a long, but on the whole satisfactory, discussion raised by 
Mr. Tennant in regard to lead-poisoning and “ phossy 
jaw.” The two voices—one for protecting the workpeople 
(and especially the women and children) at once and at all 
costs from the dangerous trades, and the other for moving 
very cautiously for fear of driving the trade out of the coun- 
try, depriving people of the power of earning their living, and 
for ascertaining before action whether things are really as bad 
as represented—were of course both apparent in the debate, 
but there was no heat or unfair accusation of callousness, 
The most encouraging thing in the debate was the announce- 
ment that new discoveries are going to do away with the use 
of both lead and phosphorus. Mr. Asquith alluded to the 
fact that a non-poisonous match which will strike anywhere 
has been produced. Mr. Tennant, like a second Burke, 
exhibited a plate glazed without lead, which he declared was, in 
the opinion of experts, a very good plate, and had had seven 
loaves baked upon it. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday night Mr. Cham- 
berlain unfolded his scheme for assisting the West Indies. 
In addition to the £120,000 previously voted, he proposes :— 
(1) An Agricultural and Botanical Department under the 
management of Dr. Morris, of Kew, which will cost £4,500 
this year and £17,000 a year in future. (2) Improved com- 
munication between the West Indies and Canada, New York, 
and London, and between the islands themselves. This will 
cost £5,000 this year and £20,000 in future years. (3) Model 
sugar factories for Barbadoes, Antigua, and St. Kitts. 
Private capitalists are to advance £750,000, on which we are 
to guarantee 3 per cent. for ten years. In no case will this 
country lose more than £200,000 by this scheme. We entirely 
agree in the advisability of this expenditure, for it is our 
duty to maintain a civilised government in the West Indies, 
and a civilised government they cannot provide out of their 
own resources. 


Though he does at present not propose to have recourse to 
countervailing bounties, Mr. Chamberlain, we are sorry to 
say, harked back to the old controversy as to whether counter- 
vailing duties are, or are not, contrary to Free-trade. He 
believes that the ‘‘authors of Free-trade” would allow 
countervailing duties to stop bounties. We do not care an 
atom whether Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright would or would 
not have allowed countervailing duties, and we consider 
mot they, but common-sense and right reason to be 
the authors of Free-trade. The real question is whether 
there is sufficient reason for revoking the sound principle 
that, with the exceptions necessary for Revenue purposes, 
all men may come and sell non-injurious goods in our 
markets without the let and hindrance of certificates of origin 
and Consular declarations, or any of the other oppressive 
engines borrowed from Protection. Mr. Chamberlain noted 
the really astonishing fact to which we have several times 
drawn our readers’ attention. If the Brussels Conference had 
proved a success, and if the bounties had been abolished, that 
abolition would actually have inflicted a severe blow on West 
Indian sugar. As non-bounty-fed that sugar now gets a very 
considerable preference in the markets of the United States. 
Abolish the bounties, and it will have no such preference. 
Though we differ so profoundly with Mr. Chamberlain on the 
economic issues involved in countervailing duties, we may 
congratulate him most heartily on the general spirit of his 
speech. It is profoundly satisfactory to have at last a 
Colonial Secretary who believes in the Empire, and who puts 
his heart into his work. 











As we have noticed before, the Westminster Gazette ig always 
unearthing the curiosities of politics. It has discovered 
that in 1733 there was a scare that we were encouraging a 
French trade to the ruin of our own Colonies. Unless Par 
liament discouraged the French sugar trade our West Indian 
planters would be undone. The chief opponent of the Bil} 
urged, however, the following reasons against it :—* Since we 
cannot make the cost of the French sugars higher than it ig 
let us consider and examine if we cannot make the cost of our 
own sugars less. This is the proper and only consideration, 
We ought never to make laws for encouraging or enabling 
our subjects to sell the produce or manufacture of their 
country at a high price, but to contrive all ways for enabling 
them to sell cheap; for at all foreign markets those who gel] 
cheapest will carry off the sale, and turn others out of the 
trade.” The author of these words, no doubt, did not call 
himself a Free-trader, but he had thoroughly grasped the 
advantages that came from an unhindered market. 


Later on Tuesday the House of Commons entered upon a 
heated and not very profitable discussion of the Chinese ques- 
tion. Mr. Curzon, who spoke for the Government, was in 
the earlier part of his speech not only confused in matter, but 
somewhat irritating and irritable in manner. He wag a 
more efficient defender of the Ministerial policy when he 
gave a summary of the work actually accomplished by a 
Government which it has most absurdly come to be 
the fashion to regard as having not only achieved 
nothing, but actually lost valuable national assets in China, 
(1) The Government had got for England the most valuable 
mining concession ever given in China; (2) they were 
backing the New-chang Railway; (3) they had obtained 
regulations which would open every river in China; (4) they 
were pressing on the matter of great trunk lines in China, 
but the difficulty here was not to get concessions but conces- 
sionaires; (5) they had obtained a great strip of territory at 
Kowloon; (6) they had permission to extend our Burman 
railway system into China; (7) they had got new treaty ports 
opened; (8) they had obtained the lease of Wei-hai-wei; (9) 
they had got the headship of the Customs. All this was 
secured in six months. Sir Edward Grey followed in a 
weighty speech, which tended, however, to force the 
Government on to wrong lines of policy, and was, therefore 
in our opinion, extremely mischievous. Inthe Yangtse region 
he declared that we had been given no special interest at all. 
We were in danger of falling between the two stools of “ the 
open door” and “ the spheres of influence.” 


In the House of Lordson Monday Lord Kimberley asked Lord 
Salisbury what steps the Government propose to take to safe- 
guard British interests as regards railways in the provinces 
bordering on the Yangtse. Our original policy of the open door 
appeared to have collapsed, and China was now being parcelled 
out into spheres of influence.’ Russia was making rapid progress 
in Manchuria, and was excluding foreigners from any participa- 
tion in railway projects in that very important part of 
China. We were supposed to have a sphere of influence 
in the Yangtse, and had, as far as the course of the river 
was concerned, obtained considerable concessions. The future, 
however, would belong to those who held the railways, and it 
seemed as if other Powers were obtaining command of the 
river approaches to the Yangtse. An English firm desired to 
make a railway from Kowloon to Canton, but the French had 
protested because the province of Kwang-tung lies within 
their sphere of influence. There could not be the smallest 
doubt that Russia and other Great Powers were making 
strenuous efforts to appropriate as far as they can the right 
to use the Chinese Empire for the construction of great rail- 
way works. It would be said that a long time must elapse 
before such great works are constructed, but unless we exerted 
ourselves strenuously and took care not to be ousted from our 
fair share we should find ourselves supplanted. No doubt, 
owing to the traditions of our Government, it was extremely 
difficult for us to fight with the same weapons as are employed 
by other Governments, but in a matter so deeply affecting the 
commercial interests of this country “I cannot but feel,” said 
Lord Kimberley, “that we may be compelled to depart from 
our usual practice.” 


Lord Salisbury met this indictment of his policy, for such, 
in fact, it was, with one of the most statesmanlike and 
sagacious speeches ever delivered by him ona foreign auestion. 
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The Government, he said at once, would neither build nor 
guarantee railways in China, But it would be said that at 
least they ought to help British subjects who wanted to make 
railways. The answer was that there were no British subjects 
to help. Of course, if British subjects did come forward they 
would have every assistance. He was speaking, of course, of 
the Yangtse Valley. Allegations had been made that the 
Chinese had been coerced into unfavourable treatment of 
British subjects. In order to meet such a state of things, 
though Lord Salisbury would not admit that it existed, the 
following intimation had been sent to Sir Claude Macdonald : 
—‘‘ You are authorised to inform the Chinese Government 
that her Majesty’s Government will support them in resisting 
any Power which commits an act of aggression on China on 
account of China having granted permission to make or sup- 
port any railway or public work to a British subject.” His 
belief was that we should gain our full share of profitable 
railways, but our capitalists were very good men of busi- 
ness, and were not the least inclined to risk their money 
in unprofitable enterprises. Our nerves must prepare them- 
selves for witnessing the bestowal of unprofitable con- 
cessions upon our rivals and neighbours. There was a 
morbid tendency to think that no bargain could go in China 
which was not a concealed bargain for Russia. As to the 
railway from Barmah to the Yangtse, it was of exceedingly 
doubtful value, for it passed over a most impracticable 
country. Lord Salisbury ended with a quite admirable pro- 
test against a dog-in-the-manger policy in regard to Chinese 
railways. Of course, if we were prejudicially treated we must 
fall back on our rights under the Treaty of Tientsin. His 
final words were: “If our capitalists are able and willing to 
make railways in the Yangtse Valley or anywhere else we 
will give them the utmost possible support, but if they cannot 
we will not try to deprive the Chinese people of the benefits 
of railway construction.” 


The Vaccination Bill came before the House of Lords on 
Thursday. Contrary to expectation, Lord Lister supported 
the clause relieving the conscientious objector in a speech 
which was able and statesmanlike in a high degree. The 
supreme object was to secure the maximum of vaccination. 
Tt was better to pass the Bill as it stood than to see it 
dropped and to go on with the old system, under which one- 
third of the children evaded vaccination. The anti-vacci- 
nators had two weapons,—the possible communication of 
malignant disease, and martyrdom of the parent who defied 
the law. The Bill would knock both these weapons out of 
their hands, for the glycerinated lymph could not produce 
disease, and the conscience clause would stop the fines and 
imprisonment. The Barton Regis Guardians had set up a 
conscience clause of their own, and it had resulted in an in- 
crease, not a decrease, of vaccination. An additional argu- 
ment for passing the Bill was the promise of the Govern- 
ment to introduce a revaccination measure next year. 


Lord Salisbury endorsed Lord Lister’s arguments. 
“Under certain circumstances and in the presence of 
certain delusions the action of power does not tend 
to obedience but to resistance.” He ended by warning 
the Peers that if they rejected the conscience clause 
the Bill would be lost. On a division the clause 
was rejected by a majority of 2 (40 to 38). If the 
Liberal Lords had acted as their leaders acted in the 
Commons the clause would have been carried. As our 
readers know, we are strongly in favour of obtaining 
the maximum of vaccination, but in view of Lord Lister’s 
grave and deliberate opinion we deeply regret that the Peers 
should have rejected the clause, and trust that when the 
Commons reinstate it they will defer to the opinion of Lord 
Lister and save the Bill. But though we are entirely 
convinced that this is now the right course, we cannot 
absolve the Government from the charge of grave mismanage- 
ment. It is possible that, after all, the road to a stricter 
enforcement of vaccination may be vid the conscience clause, 
but, if so, it was deplorable that the Government did not find 
it out till they were pressed in the Commons. 


The polling at Grimsby took place on Tuesday. The 
result was as follows :—Mr. G. Doughty (Liberal Unionist), 
4,940; Mr. T. Wintringham (Radical), 3,189; Mr. R. Melhuish 
(Independent Conservative), 204; Mr. Doughty’s majority, 
In 1895 Mr. Doughty was returned as a Home-ruler 


1,751. 








by a majority of 181, but in 1893 the Unionists carried the 
seat by 964. After the declaration of the poll Mr. Doughty 
declared that the majority he had obtained was the death- 
knell of Home-rule. That is, perhaps, an exaggeration; but 
the election certainly shows that the ordinary English Liberal 
cares very little for Home-rule. It also shows that the 
ordinary Conservative elector is still very much in earnest 
about the question of the Union, and will make great sacrifices 
to prevent a Home-rule victory. It is no easy thing for keen 
local politicians to sink all their old grudges and differences, 
and support a former enemy on grounds of high polities. 
That, however, was what the Grimsby Conservatives were 
asked to do, and what they did. While that is the spirit main- 
tained we shall have little fear about the Union. 


The by-election in the Launceston division of Cornwall has 
resulted in the return of the Home-rule candidate. The 
figures are:—Mr. F. Moulton (Liberal), 3,951; Sir F. Wills 
(Unionist), 2,683; majority, 1,088. In 1895 the Home-rule 
majority was 658, and in 1892,984. We are sorry that Sir 
Francis Wills should have been defeated, but there is nothing 
in the elec tion to cause depression among Unionists. 


The Cape elections are being prosecuted with a great deal 
of vigour, not to say acrimony, and sensational] accusations 
are being sown broadcast. It is very difficult to get a clear 
view of the struggle, but we would most strongly caution our 
readers against the attempt to represent Mr. Rhodes’s party 
as having a complete monopoly of loyalty, and Mr. Schreiner 
and Mr. Hofmeyr as being little better than rebels to the 
Imperial connection; and to speak as if the victory of the 
anti-Rhodes party must mean a victory for a separatist 
movement in South Africa. It will mean nothing of the 
kind. Whichever party wins, the Imperial connection is 
perfectly secure. The habit of denouncing any one who 
opposes Mr. Rhodes as necessarily and naturally disloyal is 
a most impudent and dangerous pretension. Thank heaven, 
the time has not yet come when Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Harris 
can say, “The Empire; it is us.” What will happen at the 
polls we cannot venture to predict,—probably a drawn 
battle, with Mr. Rose-Innes holding the balance, would be 
best for the Cape. Of one thing we are certain. No true 
Imperialist should wish to see Mr. Rhodes again master at 
the Cape, and employing those methods of government of 
which we obtained a momentary view during the inquiries of 
the South African Committee. Neither the Empire nor the 
Colony has any use for statesmanship of that sort. 


The Pope has addressed a letter to the Roman Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops of Scotland reviewing the position 
of the Roman Church in that country, and exhorting the 
faithful to make every effort for the conversion of “the 
special daughter of the Holy See,” a name by which the 
Scottish nation will hardly recognise itself. Great praise is 
due to the Scotch for their devotion to the Scriptures, but it 
is from the Catholic Church, and the Catholic Church alone, 
and through her “ unceasing care,” that they have received the 
Bible “unscathed.” ‘It is easy to perceive how unsafe, how 
inadequate, and how useless is the method propounded by those 
who think that the only way to interpret Scripture is by the 
help of Scripture itself. For on that principle the ultimate 
law of interpretation would rest with the individual judgment. 
But, as we have already stated, each one will undertake the 
reading of Scripture with entirely different feelings, views, 
and prepossessions, and will interpret God’s written word 
accordingly. The result will be that those divergent inter- 
pretations will necessarily produce discussions and disputes, 
and thus turn what was intended as a source of union and 
peace into a source of contention and strife.” Unless we are 
much mistaken, the able controversialists of the Scotch 
Charch will find little difficulty in meeting the Pope on the 
ground he has here chosen. They must, however, we are sure, 
appreciate and sympathise with the charm and kindliness of the 
Pope’s letter. There is something loveable in the very sim- 
plicity which appears to prevent him realising that those who 
differ from him do not adopt his premises. The most rigid 
Presbyterian may entertain a friendly feeling towards 


Leo XIII. when he reveals his own personality. It is so 
evident that he hates the heresy, not the heretic. 
Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——< 


LORD SALISBURY AND THE CHINESE 
QUESTION. 


EWSPAPERS and Members of Parliament are still 

in full cry against the Government because they will 

not try to play the game of dog in the manger in China, 
and regard every forward move by Russia, France, or 
Germany as necessarily a humiliation and a defeat for 
England. One screams that the open door has become 
a brick wall; another that railway poaching is going on 
in our sphere of influence,—a region which apparently is 
to be far more strictly preserved than India, or even these 
islands; a third is in hysterics because somebody has 
telegraphed from Prin or Shanghai that unless we do 
something vigorous at once our “rivals” will get a 
concession which ought to have gone to an English 
firm. Amid this hubbub one man alone seems able to 
keep his head and to realise the true proportion of the 
events that are taking place. Most fortunately that man 
is Lord Salisbury,—the man of all others who, at this 
moment, it is necessary should have a clear understanding 
of the problems in front of him. The tone and temper 
of Lord Salisbury’s speech in the House of Lords on 
Monday last was one worthy of a great and wise states- 
man and patriot. The people of this country are, however, 
for the moment so crazed with a sort of railway panic 
that even able and moderate men like Sir Edward Grey 
are infected, and temporarily rendered impervious to com- 
mon-sense. If not they would realise that in spite of a host 
of difficulties and perplexities the Prime Minister is so 
managing the situation that in the end it will be found 
that a vast and far-reaching revolution has taken place in 
the international situation in China without the interests 
of Great Britain being injured. We do not say that, 
as at present advised, we agree with every step taken by 
the present Government in regard to Russia and China. 
We hold, indeed, that in many particulars a simpler and 
franker policy would probably have been preferable, but, 
considering the immense difficulties of the case, we are 
not, therefore, going to condemn Lord Salisbury. In 
regard to the main issue, and to the general principles 
involved, he appears to us to have a masterly grasp of 
the situation, and we would implore the country tu 
think long and deeply before they act on the assumption 
—for such is the view that they are asked to accept— 
that he has failed to realise the true nature of the problem, 
and has no proper understanding of the real interests of 
the United Kingdom. Let those who are inclined to 
lose faith in Lord Salisbury, and want proof of his 
depth and width of view, consider for a moment a 
single example of his statesmanship. We are all at this 
moment congratulating ourselves upon our good under- 
standing with America, and are delighted with the strength 
and support which we get from friendship with those of 
our own flesh and blood. To whom is this happy and 
good-omened state of things due? Without question to 
Lord Salisbury. It was his handling of the Venezuelan 
question which made the Anglo-American understanding 
possible. Not only this country, but the whole Anglo-Saxon 
race owes him a boundless debt of gratitude for his 
prescience and his wisdom in dealing with that perplexed and 
heated controversy. Undoubtedly President Cleveland’s 
extraordinary Message would have given Lord Salisbury 
the right to stand on his dignity and to take firm and 
vigorous action. America was at that moment by no 
means strong at sea and anything but strong on land, 
and no man knew this better than Lord Salisbury. Again, 
Lord Salisbury had the whole country behind him, and 
could do exactly what he pleased. Except Sir William 
Harcourt, the mass of the Opposition was all for resenting 
President Cleveland’s Message. If Lord Salisbury had 
been the weak man he is represented he would have 
vielded to public opinion, and would have “ stood up” to 
President Cleveland and “made this country respected.” 
He was urged to do so from all sides. He was told that 
America would be far more friendly in future if only he 
withstood her arrogance and bad manners. He was 
assured that the path to a lasting friendship lay 
through giving America a lesson. Lord Salisbury knew 
better. He refused to consider the question from the 
etandpoint of the moment, but preferred to look ahead 





and shape a very different course from that suggested ta 
him. He bas been abundantly justified. His so-called 
graceful concessions and turning of the other cheek to. 
Mr. Cleveland, instead of proving a failure, have proved a 
success beyond all expectation. The “ comprehensive 
head,” which Pope so rightly praised in Godolphin 
helped him to see into the heart of the question, and to. 
turn it to the advantage of his country. No doubt the 
present situation has in it nothing in the slightest degree 
analogous to the former crisis, but the skilful and 
sensitive hand is still on the helm, and will, we believe, 
prove not less successful in its steering. If, then, 
our readers are wise, they will not, as we have said, lose 
faith in Lord Salisbury, but will rest content in the belief 
that he knows his Asia as he knew his America, and as he 
knows his Europe, and that in the end he will bring the 
ship into quiet waters. 


We have said that we do not entirely agree with all the 
details of Lord Salisbury’s policy. Our chief point of 
difference is the belief that Lord Salisbury should at the 
very beginning have abandoned publicly and plainly the 
notion of maintaining the integrity and independence 
of the Chinese Empire. Instead, he stuck to that 
policy as long as he could, and even maintains it to some 
extent to-day. It was, no doubt, a choice between 
retiring slowly and secretly, or rapidly and openly, 
from an untenable position; but in our opinion the better 
course would have been the latter. As we understand the 
position in China, it has been, and is, something of this 
kind. There used to exist in China a certain state of 
things which suited this country very well. Last year 
it showed signs of giving way under foreign pressure, 
and Lord Salisbury had to ask himself what course he 
ought to take. The answer was, apparently, easy. 
Preserve the status quo, which suits England capitally. 
But the status quo was, in fact, the open door. 
Lord Salisbury, then, had to decide whether he would 
or would not fight to maintain the status quo of 
the open door. On closer inspection this turned out 
to be in reality another way of saying should we, or 
should we not, pledge ourselves to “the maintenance 
of the integrity and independence of the Chinese 
Empire.” Lord Salisbury rightly decided that he was 
not going to back up the Chinese Empire againit 
all comers and to say to the world, ‘ We don’t want, and 
won't take, any part of China for ourselves, and neither 
will we let you.’ But when Lord Salisbury, in effect, 
threw over the dog-in-the-manger policy, he had to fin 
analternative. He found it in the sphere-of-interests policy, 
our sphere being the best piece of China,—the Yangtse 
Valley. One would say that in diplomacy, as in life, it is 
better to be off with one policy before you are on with 
another. Lord Salisbury, however, has lately appeared to be 
acting contrary to this maxim. He has apparently not 
abandoned the open-door policy, and yet has in a great 
measure adopted that of spheres of interest. How comes 
it that so far-seeing a statesman as Lord Salisbury has 
committed such a blunder? We believe the explanation 
is to be found in the fact that Lord Salisbury, rightly or 
wrongly, became convinced last spring that public opinion 
here would not endure a sudden abandonment of the open- 
door policy. He felt, that is, that the country must be 
gradually accustomed to the change. International rela- 
tions in China were in the throes of a great revolution, 
and it was his duty to see the country through this revo- 
lution without war or loss. This duty could be best 
accomplished by slowly abandoning our old position,— 
by retiring in sections, as it were. Accordingly, he has only 
very slowly and inch by inch receded in practice from what 
he abandoned long ago in theory,—the position of main- 
taining the integrity and independence of the Chinese 
Empire. At the same time, like a good diplomatist, he has 
refused to show his hand to his opponents. He has, that is, 
maintained for what it was worth, and still maintains, the 
remains of the open-door policy. Not having aban- 
doned it in name, he has claimed under it all the advan- 
tages he could. Most men would have found such 
a position impossible; but Lord Salisbury is such @ 
master of the art of negotiation that he has actually 
managed to play the two games at once, and with advan- 
tage to his country. But though there may have been a 
national gain, there has been a party loss. Lord Salis- 
bury, from the point of view of the Opposition, has no 
doubt given himself away by retiring so slowly from 
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one position that for a time he has appeared to halt 
between two policies. They have not been slow to see 
that he was apparently open to the charge of vacillation 
and indecision. 

We come last to our only serious practical difference with 
Lord Salisbury. In our opinion, having in fact fallen back, 
and rightly and necessarily fallen back, on the sphere-of- 
interests policy, he should have taken some more clear 
and effective measures for “ pegging out” our claims 
in the Yangtse, and making it clear to all the world that 
this vast valley is secured to us. We do not, of course, 
desire that he should forbid a single foreign railway. 
Rather we would have him welcome them; but we would let 
all the Powers clearly understand that the railways laid 
jn our reserve would in the end be under our control. 
At the same time, Lord Salisbury should, in our 
opinion, take means, by surveying and exploring parties, 
by the appointment of extra Consuls, and by other 
such methods, to make our special and peculiar posi- 
tion quite clear to the natives. Again, he should 
make it plain that our connection with China vid 
Burmah, and also vid Thibet, is to be maintained. Why 
should not an expedition starting from, say, Darjeeling 
go through Thibet to the upper waters of the Yangtse, 
and so down to the sea, inquiring en route whether a rail- 
way that way would be so impossible as Lord Salisbury 
says a railway is vid Burmah? That is, in our opinion, 
one of the notice-boards which Lord Salisbury ought at 
once to affix to the walls of the Yangtse Valley. But 
very possibly Lord Salisbury has already prepared some- 
thing of the kind, only better, and he will be merely 
amused at our amateur suggestions. At any rate, on the 
main issue we have, as we have said above, perfect con- 
fidence in Lord Salisbury. We are convinced that he 
knows what is wanted, and how much we can get, and 
we are content to leave the getting of it in his hands,— 
certain that, even if he makes mistakes, they will be less 
than the mistakes of any other conceivable Foreign 
Minister. We have only one word more to say. We 
implore Lord Salisbury to abide by his own deliberate 
judgment, and not to pay too much attention to that 
transient and embarrassing phantom, public opinion. 
After all, what is public opinion? As often as not, the 
will of the minority rather than of the majority,—a mere 
mass of “newspaper paragraphs and prejudice” rather 
than the authentic voice of a united nation. 





EUROPE AFTER THE WAR. 


T certainly looks as if peace were near, but for all 
that we are by no means certain that the war 

is going to end as quickly as some of the foreign 
correspondents believe. Americans, like Englishmen, 
do not easily understand punctilios, but Spaniards 
will fight doggedly for them after they have abandoned 
every substantial point, and are, in fact, longing for 
peace. At the last moment, then, Spain may give 
the war a new lease of life to save her face in some 
insignificant particular. Still, the war must end some 
time, and on lines which are now practically settled, 
—ie., Spain will emerge with all her Colonial Empire 
gone, unless the Canaries, the fortified posts on the 
coasts of Morocco, and the strip of West African shore 
can be called colonies. What is likely to be the future of 
this new and concentrated Spain? How will she fit into 
the European system? What will be her aims and 
aspirations as a nation, and to which side will she incline 
in the great European controversies? These are the 
questions which will be asked with no little interest 
directly the war is over, for let no one suppose that because 
Spain is beaten, and retires deeply wounded, she will 
cease to be a subject of concern to European statesmen. 
Spain’s geographical position entirely precludes the 
possibility of her sinking into mere impotence and 
insignificance. The future of Spain is bound to interest 
the world. Judged from an abstract standpoint, there are 
many possibilities before Spain. For example, if Spain 
possessed a really great statesman, and if she would entrust 
herself freely to his hands, he might in twenty years so 
reorganise the nation that she would be far richer and 
Stronger than she was before the Cuban revolt. <A 
Spanish Peter the Great, by repudiating the major 
part of the Debt, by substituting an efficient standing 
Army of sixty thousand men for the present force, by 





cutting down taxes, by hanging corrupt officials, and by 
getting foreigners to develop the minerals and the wines of 
Spain, might still make a powerful nation,—for Spain in her 
hardy mountaineers and her brave seamen has always the 
raw material of a great people. We fear, however, that 
the chances of any such saviour of his country arising 
are absolutely nil. As far as internal affairs go, Spain 
will either (1) stagger on as she is staggering now 
under the Queen-Regent,—the fault is, we readily admit, 
not in the Sovereign but in her instruments; (2) pass 
after a civil war into the hands of Don Carlos; or (3) 
become a Federal Republic. If Don Carlos were a wise 
man he would try to combine his own rule with 
Federalism, He would, that is, give absolute autonomy, 
with sovereign assemblies, to all the provinces, 
and merely keep the central Government and the 
Army in his own hands supported by the Customs 
revenue. Another possibility is a loose Federation 
of Provincial Republics under the protection of 
France,—an arrangement which would soon make 
the Republics of Catalonia and Biscay mere satellites 
of France. In all probability, however, things will not 
happen exactly in this way. What we expect to happen 
is a continuation of the status quo,—but of the status 
quo under what will be virtually French protection. 
Nothing, of course, will be proclaimed ; but little by little 
France will obtain a more or less complete ascendency 
at Madrid. The fact that France is now working 
her hardest in order to smooth the way for peace, 
and that M. Cambon is acting as a Spanish pleni- 
potentiary under a Spanish commission, is a sign of 
what is coming. France never likes creating a bad 
impression in America, but she is running the 
risk of even that in order to champion more actively 
the cause of Spain. When the war is over France 
will be the friend who enabled Spain to get out 
of a difficult place “without loss of honour.” The 
next move of France will doubtless be a favourable com- 
mercial treaty, and an attempt on the part of the Parisian 
financiers, acting with the approval of the French 
Government, to unravel the tangle of Spanish indebted- 
ness. In exchange for all these good offices France will 
probably not ask anything formal or open. She will be 
content with an understanding that Spain shall no longer 
oppose her in Morocco, and possibly with a secret military 
and naval convention providing for what will be called 
Spanish “neutrality” at Ceuta, Algeciras, and the Canaries 
in case France becomes involved in a war with a maritime 
Power,—zi.e., England. In any case, Spain will come out 
of the war under the wing of France and virtually under 
French influence. That is a very important fact. To 
begin with, it frees France from all further dread of an 
attack from across the Pyrenees in addition to one from 
across the Alps in case of war with the Triple Alliance. 
Hitherto there has always been an uneasy feeling in 
France as to whether it would be safe to leave 
the rich and prosperous provinces which lie under the 
Pyrenees and along the course of the Canal du Midi 
entirely denuded of troops, and unprotected in case of 
war on the German and Italian frontiers. With Spain 
under French influence, the risk will be run without any 
serious qualms. But this is equivalent to giving an 
additional hundred thousand men to France in case of 
war. France, then, by her last diplomatic stroke will 
have gained a very considerable advantage. If not 
Europe, at any rate the possible enemies of France, 
will not now extend beyond the Pyrenees. Though 
this will be the most important effect of the war on 
Europe, there will be others of minor importance which 
are worth noticing. For example, Germany has hitherto 
always rather tended to hold her hand in Morocco, for 
fear of hurting the feelings of Spain, and so throwing 
Spain into the arms of France,—a possibility always 
dreaded by German diplomacy. When, however, Spain 
is in the arms of France already, there will be no 
reason for keeping quiet in Morocco, and Germany 
may therefore begin to look around her in this region. 
The effect on England will not be directly very great, but it 
will be appreciable. Spain before the war was certainly more 
friendly than Spain will be after the war. We do not for 
an instant regret our outspoken sympathy for America, 
but rejoice in it; still, that sympathy will undoubtedly 
have to be paid for. In former times Spain might always 
be relied on to refuse to do us an unfriendly turn in 
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Morocco oron the West Coast of Africa. It will hardly be so 
in the future,and we must expect to see certain preparations 
made by Spain which will obviously be of little advantage 
to Spain except in case of war with us. For example, we 
should be prepared to see Ceuta, under French expert 
advice, blossom from a convict-station into a for- 
midable place of arms intended to counterbalance 
Gibraltar. The possibility of Portugal being arawn 
closer to Spain by recent events, and so passing also 
under French influence, we shall not consider in detail, 
but it always remains a possibility. The Iberian Penin- 
sula united under one Government, and that Government 
under French influence, would be a very formidable fact. 

We shall not attempt to dwell here upon the effects on 
Europe of an American occupation of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines. It is, however, not out of place to 
consider the effects of American sea-power on Europe. 
If America sends over and keeps in European waters a 
large and powerful fleet, it is pretty certain that America 
will begin to exercise a direct influence on European 
politics. If America has a fleet in European waters 
those waters will be the Mediterranean. But fleets 
require a base. No doubt our naval authorities will show 
the Americans every courtesy of the sea, and will treat 
them at Malta and Gibraltar like friends and brothers- 
in-arms, not possible rivals. Still, a powerful American 
fleet will ultimately demand a base of its own. But, 
curiously enough, the entrance to the Mediterranean is 
one of the few places where a naval base could be 
acquired. The dying Empire of Morocco would yield 
America a naval base and coaling station without much 
difficulty.—The Protectorate of the whole of Morocco 
was once voluntarily offered to the States by the 
Emperor, but, of course, refused.—Nor would such 
a base be without commercial uses. There is at 
present a great passenger, and also goods, trade 
between America and the Mediterranean. Thousands of 
Americans, and especially those from the South and 
South-West, who want to winter in Italy prefer to sail 
there direct, and not to come vid Liverpool. At present 
this American traffic has its entrepét at Gibraltar. An 
American port in Morocco would, however, serve exactly 
the same purposes. We do not, of course, wish for a 
moment to prophesy that America will take a port on 
the coast of Morocco. It seems, indeed, on the face of it 
most improbable. Our object is rather to use the sugges- 
tion as an illustration of the way in which Europe may 
find itself affected by the war. As we said when the war 
began, the world will be a perfectly different place after 
its conclusion from what it was when it began. Think of 
the results already achieved or practically certain to be 
achieved. America and England have discovered at last 
that they are one kin and that their interests are in 
common. America has given up her Continental isola- 
tion, and become a World-Power with a great Navy. 
Spain has passed, or will pass, under the influence of 
France, or at any rate has ceased for the future to be a 
potential enemy of the Republic. These are great changes 
in themselves, and from them are likely to be derived 
other changes even more momentous. Though he did not 
know it, a world was affected when the Cuban insurgent 
girded on his machete and took to the woods. 





THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM. 


pp the recent victories of the Liberal party at various 

elections really connote a serious, intelligent revival 
of honest Liberal or Radical opinion in the country ? Of 
course, the mere party organs and the mere party spokes- 
men assure us that they do, but, for our part, were we 
inclined to take that view, we should find it impossible to 
do so, first, by a consideration of the “cries” on which 
candidates contrived to secure election, and secondly, by 
a perusal of the correspondence on the condition of the 
Liberal party which has been appearing in the Daily 
Chronicle. We take the latest victory, that at Reading, 
and we find that the chief topic of discussion was com- 
pulsory vaccination, which is unquestionably a matter of 
importance, but views concerning which do not seem to us 
to have any vital connection with Liberalism. We read 
that at Grimsby a Scottish Member was imported to talk 
to the fishermen about the Scottish fisheries, and that the 
fisher vote was, as a result, supposed to be cast for the 
Liberal Home-rule candidate. The subject of fisheries isa 





deeply interesting one, but what it has to do with either 
Liberalism or Home-rule we cannot understand. In South 
Norfolk one hears that the incidence of rating under the 
Local Rating Act was the determining factor; while at 
Stepney it was said to be the unfriendliness of Lord 
Salisbury to the London County Council which procured 
a Liberal triumph. But in whatever quarter, east, west, 
north, or south, one never learns that any clear, definite 
Liberal principle was the one question at issue. We 
make all allowance for by-elections, at which “cranks” 
and local interests notoriously play a part more prominent 
than at the General Election; but even then we quite 
fail to gather any intelligible idea which can be called 
Liberal, as having operated even with moderate force on 
the minds of the voters. What so-called Liberal candi- 
dates and their friends appear to have done at these 
contests was to rely on the “swing of the pendulum,” to 
denounce in very vague terms the foreign policy which 
they perhaps scarcely understood, and the difficulties 
surrounding which they certainly did not realise, and to 
appeal to all manner of sectional interests, some of minute 
importance, and others having no relation whatever to 
Liberal principles. 

The correspondence in the Daily Chronicle is a still 
deeper indication of the disintegration of Liberalism. It 
reveals a distrust of the Liberal leaders at which nobody 
need be surprised ; but when the various writers attempt 
to propound their remedies for the disease, which all but 
party hacks admit and deplore, the utmost chaos prevails, 
One writer thinks the party must address itself to “ social 
reform,” in the teeth of the fact that in England social 
reform has never been a dividing issue between parties, 
and of the easily demonstrable doctrine that it never, in 
the nature of things, can be. Another writer fiercely 
rejects Local Veto, to which a teetotal enthusiast replies 
that if Local Veto is rejected, he and his friends will 
refuse to support Liberal candidates. Another writer 
seems to desire a resuscitation of the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme, in spite of the past experience of the danger 
of these long-winded political documents. Most of 
the writers want to disestablish the House of Lords, but 
none of them descends to particulars as to how that is 
to be carried out. But while all these writers differ 
among themselves as to what it is they most desire, 
there are two matters of principle which they all (in 
common with most of the candidates) contrive to ignore. 
First, they do not ask what Liberal principles are, and 
what reforms should naturally flow from those principles. 
Secondly, they do not attempt to show that definite 
reforms based on Liberal principles will be for the good 
of the country. With them it is a question of what will 
win an election, not of a principle of right to which men 
will adhere, whether it wins or not. But surely the whole 
question of the future of Liberalism lies here. Look at 
the past of Liberalism, and see how clearly, whether one 
agrees or disagrees, a definite set of doctrines was set 
forth, and a definite policy based on these doctrines urged 
in season and out of season. Fox did not ask whether his 
opposition to the war with France would win elections ; 
he braved unpopularity, and even physical danger, for years 
in adhering to that policy which he conceived to be 
founded in right principles. Grey did not inquire whether 
Catholic Emancipation was a “paying” policy; enough 
for him that it was the necessary outcome of the principle 
of religious freedom to which he was attached. Cobden 
and Bright, when they faced hostile audiences and con- 
verted them by sheer good sense to the Liberal principle 
of Free-trade, had no eye on Downing Street or on that 
strange idol of political worship, the “ jumping cat.” 
Mr. Gladstone, when he determined that fiscal reform 
was an essential product of Liberal principles, was not 
thinking about the next election ; he was too absorbed in 
ideas for that. Where are the Liberals who are absorbed 
in ideas now ? 

It seems to us that if the present drift continues in the 
Liberal party, Liberalism may have no future at all. 
Winning elections on catchpenny “cries” may be very 
“good business” for a time, but it cannot be a substitute 
for principles, and therefore it cannot in the long-run 
succeed. Are the voiceless leaders silent because they 
think that Liberalism, as they understand it, is exhausted ? 
That is, of course, a perfectly intelligible theory. We 
may regard Liberalism as having fulfilled its mission, 
and as having nothing else to offer to the people. Just 
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as in the United States the Republican party carried 
out its purpose thirty years ago, and has been living 
since partly on its past reputation and partly because of 
the keen, popular party instinct which demands a party 
organisation and prefers one ready-made to a new one, so 
we are inclined to think that here there are not a few 
rominent Liberals who in their hearts are Conservative 
because they think that no more practical deductions can 
be made from Liberal premises. If this is the case, a 
serious danger threatens English politics; the danger of 
a decline from party to faction. The brains are out, but 
the men will not die; on the contrary, the struggle for 
office, as in the United States, will become all the keener 
when there is no definite principle at issue. Home-rule, 
of course, did provide a real issue so long as it lasted ; 
but who would care to say that a single Front Bench 
Liberal at the present moment, with the exception of Mr. 
Morley, believes fervently in Home-rule as both possible 
and desirable, and as a clear deduction from Liberal 
rinciples? Yet, if Home-rule is put aside, what is there 
left? Are these “ great, wise, and eminent” men agreed 
about, say, the House of Lords, or the “ Home-rule 
all round” delusion, or on any question on which a 
clear issue can be joined? Every one knows they are 
not. Mr. Asquith is for quasi-Federalism, Mr. Morley 
dead against it. Mr. Asquith hints at a Referendum as 
a means of settling any dispute between the two Houses ; 
he is almost at once followed by Lord Kimberley and Mr. 
Morley in hostile criticism of the suggestion. Lord Rose- 
bery puts forward one plan for dealing with the House of 
Lords, while Mr. Morley puts forward another, and Sir 
William Harcourt shows his superior sagacity by contenting 
himself with vague denunciation. Lord Rosebery is of 
that section which dangles the “social reform ” bait in the 
eyes of the floating vote; while Mr. Morley, with far 
greater wisdom, has told his hearers with much courage 
that Parliament is not a body which can bring about a 
social millennium. From these conflicting notions who 
can extract a body of definite principles or infer any clear 
policy? Let it be taken for granted that the party can 
win the next election; it will be a barren victory, time 
will be frittered away, rapid disintegration will set in, and 
we shall be just where we were before. 
We shall not for ourselves assume that Liberalism is 
really exhausted, though the subject is a difficult one. 
But, supposing it is not, would it not be perfectly easy, 
if scepticism had not eaten so deeply into the Liberal 
party, or at least into the minds of its leaders, to construct 
a simple programme which, whether we agreed with it or 
not, would at least stir the dry bones and animate 
political controversy with a sense of living reality? The 
party might, through its leaders, for instance, give us a 
definite, intelligent foreign policy. We do not mean a 
criticism of the blunders of the other side, or mere 
sentimentalism about helping “‘ nations struggling to be 
free,” but a consistent line of action, which would be as 
clearly understood as, say, the opposition to Signor Crispi’s 
policy was understood in Italy. The Liberal party has a 
mere hand-to-mouth foreign policy, and it ought to be 
ashamed of it. Or, again, the party might raise in a 
practicable form the clear democratic issue,—registered 
manhood suffrage, with payment of Members and the 
ending of any hereditary legislation. To hear the talk of 
the less responsible men in the party you would think, at 
each crisis, that this was about to be done; but you read 
a few months after the name of the fiery orator in 
the new baath of Liberal Peers, and find that one more 
soft illusion has vanished. We feel reasonably certain 
that the House of Lords may sleep soundly so far as 
Liberal attacks upon it are concerned. The Liberals do 
not, in fact, desire to attack the hereditary principle, and 
their objection to the claim of the Second House to con- 
sult the nation when its will is not clear—the only claim the 
Lords now make—is obviously untenable. Or, once more, 
the party might get together, shed itself of fads and 
faddists, and present the aspect of a sensible band of 
reformers on political lines who are not extremists. But 
shat needs the strong grip of a real leader, and for him 
we look in vain. We cannot, therefore, help concluding 


With unfeigned sorrow that Liberalism as a body of 
principles has no immediate future; or, if we choose to 
put it so, that Liberal principles are now, in their main 
outlines, though not in all their inferential deductions, 
the common possession of both parties. 











PRINCE BISMARCK. 


i the excellent biography of Prince Bismarck which 

appeared in the Times of Monday we read that he 
“was pious in his fashion, and might have grown into a 
Puritan but for the exuberance of his animal spirits. 
That he regarded himself as the chosen instrument of 
Providence to accomplish a grand patriotic work he has, 
we believe, confessed.” The explanation of many points 
in Prince Bismarck’s wonderful career is to be found in 
these two sentences. His piety was genuine, but it was 
the piety of an agent who is indifferent what means he 
employs provided that he carries out the intentions of his 
principal. Ordinarily speaking, a principal does not 
greatly concern himself about his agent’s methods, so long 
as he is perfectly assured of his entire devotion to the 
work he hastodo. The agent himself is often quite alive to 
this distinction. He makes his master’s interests his own, 
and does not expect any close inquiry into the way in 
which he sets about promoting them. This, we imagine, 
was very much Prince Bismarck’s attitude where religion 
was concerned. He was a believer, in his way perhaps a 
devout believer. But he thought very much more of the 
work which he believed that God intended him to do 
than of any more personal qualities that God might 
require of him. The one end that he set before 
himself was the aggrandisement of Prussia. This was 
the special divine purpose that he was sent into the 
world to further, and by the extent to which he made tha‘ 
purpose his own he was content to be judged. Whai 
would have been sharp practice in private persons 
labouring for private ends was no longer sharp practice in 
Prince Bismarck labouring for the public good. His 
religion was the religion of a diplomat who leaves the 
responsibility of his words and acts on the shoulders of 
his Government, and only asks himself: Will the objects 
of my Government be furthered or hindered by my taking 
such and such steps to carry them out ? 

The only real change which Prince Bismarck under- 
went had reference not to the means but to the end. 
The greatness and prosperity of Prussia was always 
what he proposed to himself as his object in public 
life. The difference between the Bismarck of 1850 
and the Bismarck of 1870 lay in his conception of 
what the greatness and prosperity of Prussia meant. 
What it meant in 1850 was a close identification with 
Austria. To the Prussian Conservatives of that date 
Vienna was the holy city, the source of such strength as 
they could command to resist the advance of Liberalism. 
Bismarck detested the ideas about German unity which 
then prevailed. The term had become a political catch- 
word, which stood for nothing beyond revolutionary 
aspirations, which, if they were gratified, would make 
Germany a land in which no good Prussian would con- 
descend to live. To be the humble partner of Austria and 
Russia would bea better lot than to belong to such a 
Germany as this. We can hardly doubt, however, that 
even in these days Bismarck meant Prussia to be the pre- 
dominant partner in the Confederation, though he probably 
looked to attain this through the goodwill of Austria, 
rather than in the teeth of her opposition. But his 
experience of the Diet of Frankfort soon showed him that 
this was impossible. The old Germanic Confederation 
turned out to be whollv unsuited for any such purpose. 
It was dominated by Austria, and Austria was fully alive 
to the necessities of her own position. She was quite 
willing to be on good terms with Prussia, but only on 
condition that Prussia knew, and kept, her place. She 
was to be the humble friend of Austria, the instrument 
which should enable Austria to use German troops for the 
defence of her non-German possessions. Before he had 
been three months at Frankfort Bismarck had mastered 
the situation, and had satisfied himself that his real 
ambition could not be attained by Austrian aid. Prussia 
must learn to help herself. The next step was to 
indoctrinate his Sovereign with similar ideas, and cer- 
tainly he spared no pains to bring this about. Again 
and again he comes to Berlin to talk over matters 
with the King. He uses the Prime Minister when the 
Prime Minister can be used. He goes behind the Prime 
Minister when he wants more than can be got out of him. 
He is precisely the same Bismarck in these years that he 
became in the more famous years that were to follow,—the 
unscrupulous instrument of a Power and a purpose which 
raised him above the heed of scruples. 
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But Frankfort was, after all, only a stage of education 
and preparation. Itcleared his mind. It taught him the 
true relation between Prussia and Austria. It showed 
him that for anything more than the insignificant part 
she had hitherto played Prussia must trust to herself. 
Then followed the preparation of Prussia herself. There 
was no room for any educational process here. The Prus- 
sian Chamber had no mind to be taught. The majority 
was Liberal, and they knew Bismarck only as the mad 
Junker. That he had at least the method and resolution of 
sanity they soon learned. The one thing wanting to give 
Prussia the place he meant her to take was a great army, 
and the Prussian Liberals could see no use for which a 
great army was needed except to keep them in subjection. 
The larger schemes that were daily taking shape in the 
Prime Minister’s brain could not be proclaimed in detail, 
and even had such proclamation been possible nothing but 
the actual taste of victory would have made victory sweet. 
The conflict that followed involved complete disregard of 
every constitutional maxim, but here more than at any 
other point of Bismarck’s career his policy was justified 
by the result. Without the army he gave her, Prussia 
would have been a mere cypher in the great events that 
followed,—the dependent of Austria one day, the vassal 
of France the next. It was Bismarck, and Bismarck 
alone, that saved her from this fate, and his one weapon 
was the power of spending the national money without 
the consent of the national representatives. From 1866 
onward Bismarck had only himself to reckon with. 
Sadowa made him all-powerful with his master and all- 
powerful with the Prussian people. There was no longer 
any need for him to be unscrupulous at home, for he had 
only to make his will known to be sure that it would 
be promptly obeyed. 


From the proclamation of the German Empire to the 
day of his dismissal, Bismarck was recognised as the 
ablest brain and the most masterful force in European 
politics. Outside Germany he was all-powerful. He 
changed his instruments from time to time; the Drei 
Kaiserbund gave place to the Triple Alliance, and the 
Triple Alliance itself was qualified by the Secret Treaty 
with Russia. But the end remained the same. It was 
throughout the aggrandisement and consolidation of 
Germany under the leadership and control of Prussia. 
Nothing that promised to further this supreme object 
was too trifling or too questionable for the great 
Chancellor’s use. But a complete political success 
demands victory and submission at home as well 
as victory and submission abroad, and on the purely 
German stage Bismarck was far from playing the 
triumphant part which he made his own in Europe. 
The old Conservative and Liberal parties had ceased to be 
of much account. It was hard to say which was the most 
obedient to his will, or for which he entertained the most 
genuine contempt. But if the virtual disappearance of 
the old political organisations left him in the first instance 
without adversaries, it ended by leaving him without allies. 
Parliamentary contests need Parliamentary weapons, and 
from this point of view the mere creatures of a great 
Prime Minister are not of much service to him. The party 
which was destined, as its present leader said the other 
day, to be the “ governing party” in the German Parlia- 
ment was originally called into being by Bismarck’s own act. 
The Roman Catholic Church had no cause to feel pleasure 
at the sudden elevation of the leading Protestant State in 
Germany, but there, as elsewhere, it would have been 
willing to make terms with the powers that be. Bismarck, 
however, gave it no chance of doing this. He suddenly 
book up the cause of the Old Catholics, and by this 
means inflicted quite as much harm on them as he 
did on himself. They were naturally pleased at securing 
so powerful a champion, and their gratitude led them 
to identify themselves heartily with the long series 
of persecuting measures which gave rise to the Kultur- 
kampf. Itwas said at the time that there was not a provision 
in the Falk Laws for which some ecclesiastical authority 
could not be found. All the historical learning of the 
Old Catholic theologians had been placed at the Chan- 
cellor’s disposal, with the result that a complete system 
of penal legislation was furnished with an equally complete 
series of canonical precedents. But in the end it all came 
to nothing. The Centre party grew and flourished. 
Persecution was shown to be useless, and being useless, 
became, as it invariably does, distasteful to the better 











sort of those who had resorted to it. Bismarck’s best 
title to fame as a Parliamentary politician is the frank. 
ness with which he accepted his defeat. How he would 
have dealt with the Social Democrats, had he lived to see 
them a serious political force, we shall never know. They 
were only promising to grow formidable when the acceg. 
sion of a new Emperor unexpectedly sent him into 
retirement. 





THE SITUATION IN ITALY. 


t i is difficult to understand the point of view of the 

new Italian Ministry, which is supposed to be Liberal 
and which is also supposed to have a pacifying mission to 
fulfil. That Ministry, as our readers are of course aware, 
came into existence practically as an outcome of the riots 
in the spring, the Marquis di Rudini having failed to re. 
construct his Cabinet in such a way as to satisfy the com. 
bination of groups in the Chamber of Deputies. It is 
hard to classify politically the Marquis di Rudini. A man 
of slender convictions and but little intellectual power, it 
was assumed that he was to save the country from the 
results of the Crispi policy; but he gave no sign of 
having any clear policy of his own. He shifted with 
each shifting breeze, and was ready equally to co-operate 
with Right or Left as suited his purposes. In short, 
he added neither strength nor popularity to a Govern- 
ment sadly in need of both. His fall and the construc. 
tion of the present Pelloux Ministry seemed to observers 
to afford an excellent opportunity for what is called 
a new departure in Italian affairs. Italy has suffered 
mainly from two causes, political and economic. On the 
political side she has been the victim of an attempt at 
Parliamentary government without having clearly defined 
parties, with political chaos as the result. On the 
economic side she has suffered from swollen expenditure 
and high protectionism, both inextricably mixed with 
much corruption. The people have been terribly 
impoverished by Italy’s economic policy, and when they 
have looked to the Government for relief from an intoler- 
able strain, all they have seen was groups of jangling 
politicians each eager for the spoils of office, and each 
ready to combine to dethrone King Log and set up King 
Stork, without one serious attempt to solve the problem 
of Italian poverty. Economic distress and contempt for 
the Government have gone hand in hand, with the 
explosion of last spring as the inevitable outcome. That 
was the political situation which the new Ministry had to 
meet. 


Now, it surely could and ought to have met such a 
situation by a real Liberal policy, so restoring genuine 
Liberalism as a political force in Italy, and thus making 
real the present sham party system. Actual crimes com- 
mitted against the Government, it was, of course, bound 
to punish. If people take arms in their hands, and 
threaten the very basis of the political fabric, they must 
take the consequences, and those are unpleasant. So far 
as the Italian troops put down the riots by force, they 
only did what was necessary. But all that has nothing 
to do with the present Ministry, which came into office 
long after the riots were suppressed. What was left for 
the new rulers was not a policy of mere repression in the 
urgent interests of social order, but of conciliation and 
reform, which one would have supposed a nominally 
Liberal Ministry would have hastened to adopt. But 
nothing of the kind has been done. In place of such a 
line of action, there has been a severe and vindictive and 
thoroughly reactionary policy worthy of the Red or White 
“Terror,” disgraceful to Italy, and, as we believe, seriously 
compromising her future. Every person of advanced 
views who had shown strong hostility to the Govern- 
ment and the existing dynasty has been pounced upon, 
and many of them, by a dishonest stretching of the law 
of conspiracy, have been sentenced to penalties in the 
shape of long terms of imprisonment which can only be 
called vindictive. Some of these are journalists connected 
with the Socialist and Republican organs of Italy. Now, 
if a journalist uses his newspaper to deliberately advise 
men to riot, we agree that he should be dealt with at 
least as severely as are his dupes. But this was not the 
case here. The Italian Socialist party is by no means 
violent ; it is quite as constitutional in its methods as 1s 
the Social Democratic party of Germany, at its head are 
men of European reputation like Enrico Ferri, and, apart 
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from its economic views, it is a quite ’respectable party, 
the bulk of it being composed of the artisans of Milan, 
Florence, Bologna, and other cities. To intimidate this 
party and its allies, the Republicans, who are also strong 
in Milan and Genoa, the leaders have been arrested, tried 
by very suspicious methods, been found guilty of the very 
easily formulated charges of incitement and conspiracy, and 
condemned to long terms of imprisonment. What wonder 
if people are beginning to compare this state of things 
with that which obtained when Austria held Venetia and 
Lombardy, not to speak of the corrupt, but in some 
respects by no means illiberal, rule of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany ? We need not share in sentimental feelings for 
the past to see that some practical evils in the present are 
as severe as any which that past knew. 

Now this policy of the Italian Ministry is not 
Liberalism, it is not even common-sense, It is a policy 
of fright, the outcome of panic and fear. We could un- 
derstand it in the German [aiser, we cannot understand 
it in the Liberal Premier of a constitutional State. We 
do not presume to dictate policies for foreign countries, 
but no intelligent human being can doubt what should be 
the main lines of reform in Italy. First, the “ revolt of 
the belly” should be heeded. While it is true that her 
lack of minerals prevents Italy from being a great manu- 
facturing nation, there is scarce a square yard of her soil 
which is not cultivable, and her peasantry are among the 
most hardworking and frugal people in the world. What 
they need are opportunity to work, relief from oppressive 
taxation, and a free market for the products which spring 
in such prolific abundance from a soil whose very 
weeds, as Byron said, are beautiful. These needs can 
only be satisfied by, first, breaking up the estates 
of absentee landlords, who, for the most part, live 
a singularly idle and empty existence in Rome, Florence, 
Palermo, and other cities; secondly, reducing both 
local and national expenditure (a task which means 
a tremendous fight with the official class) ; and thirdly, 
either Free-trade or as close an approximation thereto as 
the exigencies of the Italian Treasury will admit. From 
end to end of the peninsula, Italy can produce some of 
the best fruit and wine in the world, and for those the 
demand would be indefinite if the present fiscal barriers 
of Italy were broken down. Until some such economic 
reforms are brought about there must be a permanent 
probability of such dangerous discontent as may break 
out in far more terrible riots than those of this year. 
Having set itself to this threefold economic task, the 
Italian Government surely might throw aside this garb of 
tyranny which becomes it so ill, and by the side of which 
the Austrian tyranny was not so very severe. Let crime 
and lawlessness be punished by all means with a heavy 
hand, but let thought, opinion, freedom of speech, go free. 
If the Italian statesmen think they can exorcise Socialist 
and Republican opinion by striking at the leaders under 
wholesale charges of conspiracy, it shows that they have 
not learnt the most elementary lessons of history, and that 
they are not fit for their high office. And that this repres- 
sion should be undertaken by a Liberal Ministry! Con- 
sidering the difficult problems which must soon force 
themselves on Italy—the problem, e.g., of a new Papal 
régime far more disposed for fighting than the quiet rule 
of Leo XIII.—one would have supposed that a policy of 
conciliation and of the broadest justice was the sole 
method which wisdom could have suggested to the Govern- 
ment of Italy. It is to be deeply regretted that no such 
solution of the Italian problem seems yet in sight. We 
are deeply anxious for the welfare of Italy, and wish 
nothing more than to see her prosperous and secure. 
What is wanted in Italy now is, however, not the harsh- 
ness born of panic, but a wise and prudent policy directed 
towards the healing of the social and political evils by 
which the country is oppressed. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION REFORM BY 
INSTALMENTS. 


HERE is a good deal to be said for the plan of intro- 
ducing a Bill dealing with a complicated subject at 

the end of one Session, with a view to proceeding with it 
seriously in the next. But while they were about it, we 
could wish that the Government had seen their way to 
putting forward a comprehensive scheme for the reform 
of secondary education, instead of the very partial, though 





in themselves promising, proposals which the Duke of 
Devonshire expounded in the House of Lords on Monday. 
Promising they certainly appear to be, so far as they go. 
It is much to have the prospect of the creation of a single 
central authority, or “Board of Education,” having 
cognisance alike of secondary and elementary instruction, 
with one head responsible to Parliament, and one perma- 
nent chief. Let no one say that this is merely calling 
old things by a new name. On the contrary, it will be a 
recognition, when Parliament does it, of the radical unity 
of the problem of national education, and the utter un- 
wisdom and grave peril of considering it as a group of 
disconnected questions, to be dealt with separately. Only 
under the inspiration of a principle so strangely irrational, 
and even barbarous, could we have acquiesced for so 
many years in the separate existence of such a State 
agency as the so-called “Science and Art Department ” at: 
South Kensington. Doubtless it was very desirable to 
encourage the teaching of science and art, but not more so 
than that of literature. And the effect of establishing 
and maintaining so partial an agency was inevitably to 
give a lop-sided and illiberal bent to the growth of educa- 
tion in the sphere within which it operated. We need 
not go into the interesting question whether the influence 
of the South Kensington Department has been in the main 
conducive to the really enlightening and fertilising teach- 
ing even of those branches of “ science” in connection with 
which it has distributed its grants. As a matter of fact, 
we believe that the best scientific and educational authori- 
ties would answer that question with a sorrowful negative. 
But the vital point is that the fundamental limitations of 
its scope disabled the Department from being more than a 
halting and one-eyed guide and ally to the progress of 
national education. The Duke of Devonshire gave an apt 
instance of this on Monday. A short time ago he and the 
Prime Minister were memorialised by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in favour of the concession by 
Government of the same financial encouragement to in- 
struction in commercial subjects as is now given to in- 
struction in science and art. Under existing conditions 
the question thus raised has to be considered, says the 
Duke, by all the Departments concerned—to wit, the 
Education Department, the Science and Art Department, 
and the Treasury—‘“ almost entirely on the advice and 
with the assistance of the Science and Art Department.” 
That Department “ must necessarily look at the subject 
from the point of view of its own resources and its 
own regulations,” and we are left to our inferences 
as to the measure of illumination which the Government, 
on its educational side, derives from such a consultation 
on a question which, as the Duke of Devonshire truly 
says, “evidently needs to be considered from the widest 
point of view, and in connection with the whole system 
of education in the country.” 


It is really not the fault of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment that its advice cannot be regarded with confidence 
on such a question as that just mentioned, which is only 
a sample of the kind of questions which must be con- 
stantly demanding attention in these days, and which 
ought to have been grappled with many years ago. Asa 
matter of fact, we believe that the Department has of 
late years modified its regulations in such fashion as to 
afford direct encouragement to literary instruction. But 
what is wanted is not the more or less forced extension 
of the outlook and range of operations of a limited 
Department, but the creation of a branch of Government 
whose business it would be to look all educational problems 
full in the face, and study them in all their bearings. 
That, we may reasonably anticipate, will be the essential 
mark of the Board of Education which is proposed to be 
established by the first Bill which the Duke of Devonshire 
has introduced (the second being a useful measure for 
establishing and maintaining a registry of teachers). 
There will be no mere merging of the Science and 
Art Department in the present Education Department. 
It may very well be, as the Duke intimates, that it 
will be found expedient to group some of the functions 
now discharged by the Education Department, and some 
which are now discharged by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, under a Secondary Education Department of the 
Board of Education. It will be the business of that office, 
when it is established, to review the whole field of primary 
and secondary education, and to divide the functions 
needed for dealing with their various requirements in the 
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manner best fitted to secure that they shall be efficiently 
treated, not only in themselves, but in their relations to 
one another. We do not doubt that the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who has taken so broad and enlightened an interest 
in educational problems, would preside, very much to the 
public advantage, over the new departure, and we there- 
fore welcome all the more cordially the indications 
afforded by his speech last Monday of the general nature 
of the proposals of the Government. 

None the less, however, indeed all the more, we regret 
that he appears to indicate the intention of Ministers, as 
at present advised, to defer even beyond 1899 the crea- 
tion of the local authorities which, as he acknowledges, 
are absolutely necessary to the effective reorganisation of 
our system of secondary instruction. In that admirable 
document, the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education presided over by Mr. Bryce, it was 
plainly shown that local authorities, duly constituted and 
endowed with the requisite powers, are the agencies by 
which this subject must be dealt with throughout the 
country, if progress of a genuine kind is to be made. 
There is no question of entrusting to the new Education 
Board the work which the Royal Commission proposed to 
lay upon local authorities operating in county areas. Such 
a policy is indeed conceivable, but it is not, as the Duke of 
Devonshire’s speech clearly shows, that which the Ministry 
have in view. The new central authority is plainly 
designed by them to be mainly occupied in affording 
guidance and stimulus to the authorities to which, all over 
England, must be entrusted the actual work of investi- 
gating the condition of the existing provision of secondary 
schools, and taking steps to supplement the deficiencies 
and remedy the imperfections of that supply.  Prac- 
tically, therefore, the Government Bill is a study for the 
head, and leaves untouched any design for the body and 
limbs of the organism which is admittedly required for 
meeting what is a crying national need. We fear 
that the Government have been influenced by the appre- 
hension that any scheme which they might propose would 
create jealousies on the part of local authorities which 
ought to be subordinate, but would wish to be independent. 
They have a painful remembrance of their experience 
during the luckless Parliamentary life of the Education 
Bill of 1896, which had many good points, and deserved a 
better fate than it actually met with. To us it seems very 
important that during the Recess Ministers should pluck 
up heart of grace, and determine, while using every effort 
to carry all possible opinion with them, not to postpone 
the introduction of a comprehensive measure of secondary 
education reform in the vain hope of disarming all 
opposition. Delay is not likely to have that effect, 
but rather the reverse. The whole subject is ripe 
to be dealt with, and neither the intellectual nor the 
material interests of the country can fail to suffer 
from any further procrastination. The Duke indi- 
cated that the course of discussion during the Recess 


might influence Ministers to enlarge their proposals. It 
should be the earnest endeavour of all educational 
reformers to secure that that possibility shall be 


realised, and that an infer ied public opinion shall be 
created, on the lines, for the most part, of the Royal Com- 
mission’s Report, to sustain the Government in carrying 
a thoroughgoing measure into law. 





PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 

\ HILE the civilised world resounds with the news of 

the death of Bismarck, the passing away almost at 
the same time of Principal Oaird is comparatively unnoticed, 
and yet it may well be doubted whether the actual, positive 
influence on mankind of the German statesman was so potent 
as was that of the Scottish divine. Some of our readers will 
recall that story told of Goethe at the time of the celebrated 
July Revolution in France. ‘Iam thinking,” said the great 
poet, “of the news from Paris.” “ And what do you think 
will be the outcome of the Revolution?” “ Ah, my dear 
friend, I perceive we are talking of different things. I was 
not thinking of these political events, but of the great con- 
troversy at the French Institute between Cuvier and Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire.” Goethe knew that the academic discussion had 





a far profounder bearing on the future of mankind than the 
mere overthrow of a Monarchy and the substitution of 


stantly blazoned before the eyes of all men, the thinker 
works in his study unseen; and so, while all the world ig 
talking of Bismarck, only a few are talking of the late Dr, 
Caird, whose mind was nevertheless engrossed in the highest 
themes to which mankind can address itself, 


Scotland has been more directly and obviously influenced in 
her thought by the Cairds than has any other country of our 
time by any two men, or than has Scotland herself during 
the present century by any other thinker. Chalmers pro. 
duced a great,influence in Scotland, but not as a thinker, for 
organiser, reformer, statesman as he was, Chalmers was not 
a great thinker. The Cairds, on the contrary, have been 
perhaps the most striking intellects Scotland has brought 
forth in our century,—striking, we mean, as regards specula- 
tive thought. The more powerful thinker of the two, 
Dr. Edward Caird, the successor of Jowett at Balliol, 
happily survives his less original, but still finely endowed, 
brother. His examination of the Kantian philosophy is 
one of the two or three original philosophical works that 
Great Britain has given to the world during the latter 
half of this century; it is a work, whether regarded 
from the side of critical analysis or of a suggested construc. 
tive metaphysic, worthy to stand in the front rank of all but 
the very foremost treatises of philosophy. To John Caird, 
however, the problem of philosophy was more urgent from 
another aspect; to his mind the fundamental problem was to 
relate philosophic thinking to religion, and especially to 
Christianity. He was not content to rest in what may be 
called the average attitude of the theologian who assumes the 
fact of a divine revelation, and then labours to show that 
Christianity is that revelation, which he usually does through 
the medium of Biblical criticism. To John Caird that 
method was not adequate. With the Liberal theologians of 
the seventeenth century, he was convinced that Christianity 
itself was the religion of reason, and his purpose was to show 
its inherent rationality ; not merely as answering to the needs 
of man, but as the unfolding of a universal order. For this 
purpose he sought aclue in the Hegelian logic; and practically 
his most suggestive and interesting work on the philosophy 
of religion was an application of Hegelianism to Christianity. 
To the unlearned Christian, to the simple soul whom such 
poets as Cowper have celebrated, such a task was a work of 
supererogation. It is a happy thing for the world that a 
lively faith is, in the case of most men, independent of 
philosophy. Hegel himself declared that his own system was 
not devised for the average good man who loved God and his 
neighbour, protected his family, and performed his daily 
duties in sincerity and truth. But, ever since the Christian 
Church had to encounter the philosophy of pagan society, 
Christian ideas have been periodically called upon to relate 
themselves to the culture of succeeding ages, The greatest 
Fathers, like Augustine and Origen, did not feel that 
Christianity was a mere isolated structure of thought, 
having no relation to the rest of human affairs; they rather 
thought it the crown of the whole vast edifice of history, and 
so, under the inspiration of Christianity, they attempted to 
give the world a philosophy of history in terms of the 
Christian revelation. This is precisely what is claimed for 
Hegel, that he has fitted the Christian religion into the 
scheme of things, showing that it is or embodies the process 
of divine thought, that it is,in a word, the religious aspect of 
divine reason. To be sure, all that side of Hegel’s thinking 
is repudiated by the “ Hegelian Left,” who evolved from their 
master a vast and imposing Nature-philosophy with God shut 
out from the world. But we are now speaking of the 
religions followers of Hegel, foremost among whom was Dr. 
John Caird. 


While it is true that the religious soil of Scotland had been 
to some extent prepared for this philosophic Christianity by 
the work of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, and kindred 
spirits, yet it may be broadly said that a great gulf seems to 
separate the Scotland of the Cairds from the earlier Scotland 
of the previous hundred years. The Scottish mind has a 
tendency to extremes in thought, due to its logical character. 
The comfortable compromises so dear to England have 
usually had short shrift in the keen intellectual atmosphere 
of the North. Calvinism found there its completest 
statement, and it may be said to have written the 
laws of Scotland for centuries. On the other hand, the most 
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tional philosophy of Hobbes and Locke to an absurdity—was 
given to the world by Scotland in the philosophy of David 
Hume. Later on we find the Scottish “Common-Sense ” 
school furnishing to Whiggism that stamp of intellectual 
“finality” which has characterised its thinking. All the 
early Edinburgh Reviewers had sat at the feet of Reid, Brown, 
and Stewart. It is amusing to read the complaint of 
Macaulay, the very embodiment of the “ Common-Sense” 
school, that he could understand Stewart, but had no notion 
of what Kant was driving at. Whether orthodox or sceptic, 
the Scot seemed devoted to systems of absolute rigidity; he 
liked a narrow, defined area which he could easily survey, 
and at the angles of which he could place his intellectual 
posts to defend it against a surprise. Vague, indistinct 
horizons, interminable vistas were abhorrent to his mind. In 
default of these rigorous systems he betook himself with Blair 
and Robertson to literary elegance and to fine-drawn ethical 
rhetoric in place of definite Christian dogma. 


In attempting to set forth a philosophical Christianity to a 
nation like the Scottish, Dr. Caird had no easy task, for 
religion interpreted in Hegelian terms is very difficult to com- 
prehend in any case, and is, we should say, unwelcome to a 
mind of the stern logical cast so long identified with Scotland. 
German thought attracts the mystic, the poet, and the senti- 
mentalist, but one would say that it repels the hard-headed 
thinker ; it has little affinity with either Calvinism, scepticism, 
or “common-sense.” But silent influences had been operating 
on the Scottish mind, not only through religion directly, but 
through literature. Romanticism had been awakened by 
Sir Walter Scott, the love of humanity by Robert Burns, 
and the emotional imagination had been stirred by Thomas 
Carlyle. That Burns undermined Calvinistic theology has 
long been an admitted commonplace, but perhaps insuf- 
ficient allowance has been made for the humanising in- 
fluence of Scott and the powerful, revolutionary work of 
Carlyle. These influences, united with the new theclogical 
tendencies of Erskine and McLeod Campbell, had prepared 
a new Scotland which was in danger, perhaps, of taking 
refuge in a mere humanitarianism too weak to withstand the 
assaults of a powerful, intellectual solvent, and which might 
have therefore crumbled away. On the one side stood the 
Scottish Kirk with its great and rigid doctrinal system, on 
the other these literary and humane tendencies so rich in 
their appeal to the young and generous mind. It would seem 
to have been the primary task of John Caird to reconcile the two 
possibly conflicting tendencies by a philosophic interpretation 
of Christianity, shed of impossible dogmas and allied to reason 
and to the progressive forces of society. For a generation 
John and Edward Caird had under their hands the intellectual 
and theological training of the youth who were to pass into 
the pulpits of the Established, Free, and United Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland, and they imbued the minds of these 
nascent Scottish pastors with a reasonable and philosophic 
Christianity which has powerfully affected Scotland, and, 
through Scotland, the whole English-speaking world. Scep- 
ticism and “common-sense” are to-day eliminated from the 
philosophic claims of the Scottish Universities, where are 
seated the pupils of the Cairds; and while, perhaps, orthodoxy 
may be said to survive in the puipits of Scotland, it is ortho- 
doxy of a new type, consistent with freedom of criticism and 
with brighter hopes as to the destiny of man than those 
furnished by Knox and Calvin. To produce such a silent 
revolution in thought, to inspire and to mould the minds of 
the teachers and preachers of a nation,—is not that as great 
a task as can be given to any men? And that was the task 
of the lamented divine whom Scotland has lost. How far his 
work will be permanent it would be futile to predict; but 
that many elements of it will prove abiding we may well 
believe. 





PUNISHMENT. 

HE reports of the paradoxical discussion at the Hardwicke 
Society on the motion that “the criminal should not be 
punished” are hardly full enough to make it worth while to 
deal with the debate in detail, but the subject chosen, that of 
crime and its punishment, is undoubtedly well worth con- 
sidering. The question of punishment is bound to play a 
great part in our social and political life. On all sides 
there is a growing tendency to canvass the limitations 
ander which the law may inflict its penalties, and even 








to challenge altogether its right to punish. It is, in- 
deed, useless to deny that the world is not nearly so 
certain as it once was that when a man has broken the law 
he ought to receive punishment in proportion to his offence. 
That being so, it is evident that clear thinking on the whole 
subject is absolutely necessary. It is no use to plead the 
wisdom of our ancestors, and what the Chinese call “olo 
custom,” as the ground for the infliction of penalties. Society 
desires to be better assured as to its right to punish, and insists 
upon knowing clearly the aim and object of punishment. As 
we believe, perfectly satisfactory answers can be given to these 
questions, but it is certain that they must be given and made 
plain, or else public opinion will not give that support to the 
law without which it is powerless. Law and justice are in the 
last resort “folk-right,” and therefore it is essential to keep 
the law and public opinion in harmony. 


The new sophists tell us that we must distinguish between 
crime and the criminal. The crime, no doubt, is horrible 
and to be denounced, but not the criminal,—he, poor 
creature, is only to be pitied, for he is nothing but the victim 
of an imperfect social system. The badly organised com- 
munity creates the crime, and is responsible for it in all 
its manifestations. The man who steals or murders should 
have been placed in better surroundings, better taught, and 
better brought up, and then he would not have yielded to the ' 
temptation to crime. By a reasoning process of this kind we 
soon reach the point at which mankind in general become the 
real authors of the crime. It was they who placed temptations 
in the criminal’s way and never helped him to avoid them. 
He is the sufferer for their delinquencies. They left the lift- 
door open, and he wandered in and was injured. Let us 
blame, then, those who made the accident possible by their 
carelessness, and not the man who tripped and fell. No 
doubt if crime is looked at in the abstract and from a 
distance, there seems a good deal to be said for this view. If, 
however, crime is studied at first hand, it will soon be seen 
that in very many cases the criminal acted purely voluntarily, 
—stole because he was idle and vicious, killed because he waa 
jealous or angry, perjured himself to his friends’ hurt or 
compassed an innocent man’s ruin becanse his heart 
was evil. But, it will be urged, if these erring men had 
originally been better taught, or if their fathers and 
mothers had been better looked after by the State, 
they would not have had these criminal instincts and would 
not have done wrong. Therefore, even if the superficial 
cause of wrongdoing cannot be brought home to the State, 
the State is responsible in the last resort. We are not 
prepared in any sort of way to admit that there is always 
this ultimate responsibility in the State, or to admit that man 
is naturally good, and can be made bad or kept good accord- 
ing as the laws are bad or good. Still, even admitting it 
for the purposes of argument, it will still, we hold, be found 
that punishment must always play a large part in human 
economy. Let us grant, for the purposes of argument, that 
crime is a lift-shaft down which men are liable to fall from’ 
no fault of their own. That being the case, it 1s necessary to 
consider what is the most effective way of “ protecting ” the 
lift-shaft. No doubt fencing the lift-doors will be a great pro- 
tection, but it will not be the only one. A far more efficacious 
way is to teach the people who use the building in which the 
lift-shafts are situated to avoid falling into them. All protec. 
tive measures at the lift-doors are liable to fail at times. The 
man who walks carefully and prudently is the only person 
who is absolutely secure. But punishment is a great educa- 
tional force. It is one of the ways employed by society to teach 
people to avoid the dangers of crime. Not only is the man who 
is punished inclined to avoid the mistake in the future, but his 
punishment is a great source of warning and instruction to 
his neighbours. His sufferings suggest to them that they 
must not follow in his steps. In other words, even if we 
accept the sophistical doctrine that the criminal is not really 
responsible for his crimes, but rather his fellows, punishment 
still remains a necessary social instrument, and retains its 
dual aspect,—i.c., as a deterrent and as a reformatory agent. 
Explain away crime as we may, punishment must exist, and 
its objects must be (1) to deter the criminal himself and the 
rest of mankind from the commission of similar crimes; and 
(2) to reform the criminal and send him back to the world 
more capable of resisting the temptations towards criminality. 
Added to this there must also be a form of punishment which 
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is, toa large extent, intended to “segregate” the criminal. 
Prisoners are, and must be, sometimes kept in prison like wild 
animals in order to prevent them preying upon society. In 
these cases punishment is a kind of tying the hands to 
prevent stealing. It partakes, too, of the detention in an 
asylum ordered for a criminal lunatic. He is put under 
restraint to prevent him doing active mischief. In the main, 
however, punishment, as we have said, has two objects,—to 
act as a deterrent and to reform the criminal. But these 
objects cannot be followed out to the full without coming into 
collision. If you punish very severely, you no doubt produce a 
great deterrent effect, but you are apt to brutalise and destroy 
the moral character of the prisoner instead of reforming and 
re-establishing it. Again, if you pay too great attention to 
the work of reformation you are apt to entirely destroy the 
deterrent effect of the punishment. For example, it is 
alleged that the good food, the careful nursing, the baths, 
the massage, and the mental and physical cultivation given at 
Elmira—a course more like that of a luxurious Hydropathic 
Establishment than a prison—is apt to act as a reward rather 
than as a punishment forcrime. The prisoners compare their 
comfortable existence most favourably with that of the “ poor ” 
who live outside the prison. Possibly this is an exaggeration ; 
but, no doubt, it would not be difficult to make prisons too 
comfortable. What is wanted, in fact, is a reformatory 
system of treatment which shall at the same time be very 
disagreeable. But, alas! this is almost an impossibility, for 
it is difficult to “improve” those who are being harshly 
treated. Curiously enough, the only cases in which the two 
objects can be easily combined are those of prisoners who be- 
long naturally to the rich and cultivated classes. With them 
deprivation of liberty is so great a punishment, and the 
luxuries of the hospital kind so little novelties and pleasures, 
that it is possible to deter without a course of treatment 
which makes it difficult to set in motion the reformatory 
machinery. In our opinion, the best way out of the conflict 
between the claims of deterring and reforming is carefully to 
analyse the prisoners and to apply different treatment to 
different cases. You want to inflict stern punishment both on 
a Bill Sykes and on a Monson, but by different methods. What 
will suit one will not suit the other. In the case of capital 
punishment, of course, the deterrent claims entirely win the 
day. There it is necessary to abandon all hope of reformation, in 
order to make the rest of the world realise the dread results 
of yielding to the temptation to take human life. For 
punishment yet one more apology can be made. Not to 
inflict it, or to inflict it too lightly, is to do an injury to 
all the tempted men and women in the world. We see the 
crimes (or a proportion of them) that are committed. We do 
not see the crimes to which men are tempted, but from which 
they ultimately refrain. But since men act from mixed 
motives, we may be certain that in numberless cases what 
helped to save the man from crime was a dread of punish- 
ment. Yet the crime might have led to a complete moral 
downfall. If, then, we punish weakly and timidly, we may 
withdraw a much-needed support from men and women who 
are trembling on the brink of wrongdoing. 


We have said nothing as to the instinct of revenge and its 
satisfaction, which is generally held to be one of the objects 
of punishment. Bacon called revenge a kind of wild justice, 
and no doubt it is difficult to deny that when one sees a 
child or woman being tortured or ill-used, the desire 
to make the torturer feel the very pangs he has in- 
flicted seems to have in it a higher sanction. The desire 
to take vengeance for great cruelty or great baseness appears 
to need no defence. It is no doubt a difficalt problem, and 
we should be the last to deny that a feeling may be sound 
and good and to be followed, although it has no rational 
basis. On the whole, however, it seems to us that the desire 
for vengeance had better be left out in considering the in- 
fliction of punishment, and that we should be content to 
deter and to reform, giving both objects due weight. If this 
is done, and if the law remembers also that too great mercy 
to the criminal may mean a weakening of the influences that 
go to make up the power of resistance to temptation in the 
tempted, we shall not stand in any great danger of erring 
in the matter of punishment. The chief thing in all such 


matters is to avoid a sophistical attitude of mind. To 
know all may be to pardon all, but that notwithstanding, we 
must not be afraid to punish. 


Punishment may become 





cruelty, but if justly and wisely applied it is the antiseptic of 
society. 





CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 

O plant a garden is a natural impulse with children, 
It is the form which their first impulse takes to do 
their duty on earth, and an unconscious rehearsal of their 
future work as ministers and interpreters of Nature. It ig 
almost the first work which children ever do, and they take to 
it voluntarily, and with enthusiasm, and pursue it with 
infinite variety and exquisite satisfaction. Almost every one 
when a child has made a garden, and we need not cite the 
boyhood of Jean Jacques Rousseau, or the irrigation works 
made by his toy canal, to show that whatever the pursuits 
of the man, the child is a landscape gardener born, and a 

serious propagator of fruits and ferns and flowers. 


English children are florists first, and add the kitchen 
garden later. But in their earliest years these little Britons 
have the national instinct for annexation, or at least for 
securing rights to those improvements which they make in 
the soil they cultivate. It may be that the same thought 
crosses the minds of the children of other races. In ours it ig 
unfailing. It matters not whether the grounds are on the road- 
side grass or ina private garden. They pass an Enclosure 
Act at once, and surround the future garden with a wall of 
stones, or with some border which marks it off as an 
area separate and singular. This at once becomes a posses. 
sion, sometimes held by partners, more often by each 
child separately, with a title registered in schoolroom 
traditions; and where mistakes might be made, as in sand 
gardens by the sea, the actual name of the proprietor, Tom, 
or Lucy, or Kate, is inlaid in stones, or embossed in seaweed. 
The grand obstacle to success in children’s gardening is the 
tiresome adage that “Nature will not be hurried.” Time 
seems dreadfully long to them when they are in a hurry to 
see fruit and flowers adorning their parterres, and many and 
ingenious are the means taken to quicken this incurable 
lethargy of plants. Some are not the least joy of the art, 
as they practise it. Watering, when there is a hose and 
plenty of small watering pots, does wonders, and keeps them 
hopeful and busy. Moreover the boys, being mechanical, 
can make fountains and irrigation works, which add both 
beauty and luxuriance. They have been known to use hot 
water when sunshine is lacking; and there is always moss to 
fall back on for covering up bare patches. The beauty of 
moss is that it looks pretty though it does not flower, and 
you can pull it up and plant it anywhere “ready made.” 
But for flowers there is nothing like “transplanting.” It is 
a gardener’s word, and a very useful plan, especially with 
spring flowers and bulbs. All the patches of snowdrops, 
or narcissus, or daffodil, or stray tulips in secondary borders 
and shrubberies are carefully noted from the time they peep 
out of the ground until the flower-buds are beginning to 
appear. That is the moment for “transplanting.” You dig 
up the plants by the roots, or rather the bulbs, which 
is very hard work when they happen to grow in 
a shrubbery, and carefully separate them till you 
find the bulb which “belongs” to the flower-bud, with which 
it is connected by a long bleached stalk, Then you dig a 
hole in your own garden, and there it is, “ transplanted,” and 
will probably come out in a day or so. Much can be done in 
this way, and the results are very satisfactory. Merely 
picking flowers ready made, and sticking them in till they 
die, is recognised as an impostare, or as due to ignorance, by 
all children gardeners, who scorn it, except when employed in 
competitions for cottage flower-shows, where there is a 
“class” for this kind of floral ornament, in which most of 
the entries are made by village children. But quite tiny 
children always make their gardens of plucked blossoms, 
usually set in moss, or sometimes on a velvet chair, which 
does almost as well. In any garden where small children 
play, or come as visitors, their presence may always be detected 
by the remains of these little trial beds, the earliest signs of 
this “ propensity prior to experience ” which we may call the 
gardening instinct. 


Children of nearly all nations make gardens, just as 
they all possess dolls. The exceptions are those of 
the migratory races, such as the waggon-living Boer 
hunteyg or the Samoyeds in the Arctic Circle. Little 
Boer boys drive imaginary teams of oxen instead, made 
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of dead birds shot for the family dinner, fastened in 
pairs with strings; and the young Samoyeds, though 
devoted to dolls, which they dress and undress as English 
children do, have no gardens, because such a thing as a 
flower-garden, or even a kailyard, is not within the range 
of possibilities of the tundra, or practicable for people who 
have to move as their reindeer feed. Italian children make 
sock-gardens, as might be expected, and plant them with 
olive stones. Mr. Kipling’s pathetic story of the little 
Hindoo boy who begged a polo-ball and made it the centre 
ot bis garden, which he afterwards destruyed because he 
feared that the Sahib did not approve of it, is evidence that 
the native Indian child shares the taste of the dominant race. 
In well-to-do Tarkish families, while the little ones are still 
in the harem, the young Turk, though proverbially un- 
disciplined, varies his game of Plevna, in which Russian and 
Turkish soldiers man miniature redoubts, with gardening, in 
regular Oriental style. Cucambers, small gourds, and little 
fig-trees are the ideal plants of the Osmanlinarsery. Turkish 
boys xre severely practical in their play, and imagination 
does not claim a great part io their horticulture. But neither 
is there much room for the play of fancy in the “culinary 
plants” cultivated by little English boys and girls. Their 
choice is strictly limited to mustard, cress, and radishes. 
Digging up new potatoes and making sides to see who gets 
most from a single root does not, strictly speaking, rank as 
gardening, though if a seedling potato comes up spontaneously 
in their allotment it is welcomed with enthusiasm, watered 
with hope, and after a series of attentions more nearly 
approaching to tree-worship than a mere potato could hope 
to receive, is nearly always dug up prematurely in the 
hopes of finding a dish of yonng potatoes ready for 
boiling in the tin saacepan that was purchased for 
that event when the potato-leaves first poked their heads 
out of the earth. But with mustard-and-cress and 
radishes matters are different. They are the ideal crops 
of childhood. One leads on to the other, and both can be 
eaten at tea without being spoiled by cooking. They grow 
almost as fast as tbe anxious little souls which own them 
could desire. The mustard comes almost too soon, for the 
cress ig never quite ready when the mustard is; and the 
radishes, well watered, come on just as the excitement of the 
second cutting of cressisover. Turnip-radishes are generally 
considered a more creditable and important crop than the 
long, red sorts, probably because they look like real turnips, 
and are, therefore, lilliput representatives of something which 
is “real,” and grown on a great scale. Then both these crops 
are grown early in spring, at which time the impulse always 
seizes children as regularly as they see the spring flowers 
peeping from the earth. Building flower-grottoes with bits of 
brick, stones, and mossy wood is a great joy to inventive 
children, who plant in them tiny ferns and any little bright 
flowers they can dig up elsewhere. Rock-gardens are an 
‘ideal often attempted but seldom attained. To them they 
transplant house-leeks and stone-crop, plants which bear 
something of mystery in children’s minds, because they grow, 
as they think, without earth or water. 


The mest enterprising new departure which the writer 
remembers to have seen attempted, was a little girl’s effort to 
grow watercress. She made a pool, and transplanted bits of 
cress from the nursery tea. The same child tried to bud garden 
roses on wild stems in a hedge, to be a “ surprise ” to the others 
when they blossomed. Little trees are another source of joy 
and anticipation to the little landscape gardeners of the future. 
It may be doubted whether they ever project such an important 
idea as planting a wood. But the thought of getting, not a 
plant, but a tree, from an acorn, a pip, or a chestnut is one 
of the often realised dreams of childhood. Young minds, 
80 quick in fancy, and distinguishing with effortless pre- 
cision between the obvious processes of production and 
the natural magic of creation, seem to recognise in the change 
‘from the acorn to the oak something which strikes them as 
the immediate work of a personal Creator. To be the means 
of originating this wonderful change, themselves to pick up 
and plant the berry, and themselves to see rise from the ground 
‘in due course the little tree, not half formed or with the leaves 
of transition, like the garden herb, but with its first leaf as 
‘perfect as the last, is to them not only a pleasure, but a kind 
of intellectual satisfaction, as any one who watches them at 
such times can clearly apprehend. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
MORE “BULLS” FROM IRISH PASTURES. 


(To tae Epiror or THE “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—The propensity of the Irish people to make “bulls” is 
undoubtedly a deep-rooted national characteristic, and it will 
probably be one of their mental attributes to the end of time, 
or until the race is radically transformed,—a consummation 
not to be wished for, indeed. This gift—for there is really 
something to be proud of in its possession—is not, as is com- 
monly supposed in England, confined to the lower, or perhaps 
it would be better to say the uneducated, classes. It is cer- 
tainly more widespread among the humbler folks; but very 
often amusing examples of it come tripping from the hasty 
tongues, and even from the leisurely pens, of educated and 
well-to-do people. Ina recent annual report of a benevolent 
Society having its headguarters in Dublin, the following 
delightfal sentence occurs: “ Notwithstanding the large 
amount paid by the Society for medical attendance and 
medicine, very few deaths occurred during the year.” A 
Cork newspaper published a report of an open-air political 
meeting, in which this paragraph appeared: “Mr. M. A. 
Brennan next spoke at much length in his usual happy style, 
but from the distance we were wholly unable to catch the 
purport of his remarks,” 

Even the Commissioners of National Edacation in Ireland 
are occasionally subject to this strange, but laughable, con- 
fasion of thought and utterance. In a Parliamentary Blue- 
book, containing the annual report of the Commissioners of 
National Education, and signed by these august personages, 
the following tit-bit may be read:—“ The female teachers 
were instructed in plain cooking. They had, in fact, to go 
through the process of cooking themselves in turn.” 

Bat it is, as [ have said, amongst the peasantry as a class 
that the making of “ bulls” more widely prevails. A country- 
woman walking through the streets of Limerick caught sight 
of a small coffin displayed as a gruesome trade sign in an 
undertaker’s shop window. “Ob, glory be to God,” she ex- 
claimed, “is it possible that coffin can be intinded for any 
livin’ crature?” The owner of a valuable horse was very in- 
dignant with his stable-boy for having allowed the animal, 
which he had taken out for a morning trot, to take head. 
“The divil a bit o’ me could sthop him, Sir, for I had no 
spurs,” was the boy’s strange excuse. An amusing story was 
told me by a friend who is a dispensary doctor in a union in 
the South of Ireland. One night he was awakened by a 
rapping at the front door of his residence, and going to the 
window, saw a labouring man below. ‘‘ What’s the matter, 
my good fellow ?” he said.—*‘’Tis me ould mother that’s tack 
bad, docther,” replied the man.—“ Have you been long here? ” 
asked the doctor.—“ I have thin, yer honner.”—“ And why on 
earth didn’t you ring the night-bell? ”"—* Sure, I was afraid 
I'd disthurb yer honner,” was the man’s perfectly sincere reply. 
No doubt, with the Irish peasant’s desire to make himself as 
little troublesome as possible to his betters, from whom he has 
to ask a service, the man had a confused idea that rapping at 
the door would disturb the doctor less than ringing the night- 
bell. 

“Bulls” often originate in a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of words or terms. A lady asked a widow whether 
her son was still in the orphanage in Dublin. “Och no, me 
lady,” was the reply. “Sure he’s anorphan no longer. He’s 
now workin’ at a thrade outside.” At an inquest held recently 
in Galway concerning the death of a child under rather 
suspicious circumstances, a quack doctor, who attended the 
child, stated in the course of his evidence that he had given 
him ipecacuanha. “ You might as well have given the Aurora 
Borealis,” said the coroner. Now, there is one thing an Irish 
peasant will not do, and that is, ackuowledge his ignorance of 
any subject, so the quack doctor returned the prompt reply: 
“ And sure, yer honner, that was the very thing I was goin’ 
to give him next if he hadn’t died just thin!” The incapacity 
of the average Irish mind to rapidly grasp the import of 
numbers is also the fruitful source of “ bulls.” Every one 
will remember Charles Keane’s picture of the stevedore at 
the batchway, shouting down to the men in the hold: “Now, 
thin, how many of ye is down there?”—“ Five of us.”— 
“Thin, half of yes kum up directly,” cries the stevedore. 





The light in which domestic service is regarded by some 
servants in Ireland is illustrated by an auvusing anecdote 
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“which was told by a lady in a letter written to a Dublin 
‘newspaper some time ago. A young country girl called on 
her in answer to an advertisement for a general servant. 
“Have you a reference?” asked the lady.—‘‘ A riference!” 
exclaimed the girl in injured tones. “ What do I want that 
for? Sure, ’tis I’ve got to live with you, and not you with 
me!” That letter led to the relation by a second mistress of 
the story of another laughable “ bull.” One day her servant 
answered a knock at the hall door. “Who was it that 
called?” she asked the maid subsequently.—“It was a 
gintleman, ma’am, lookin’ for the wrong house,” was the 
reply. There is a story told in journalistic circles in Dublin 
of a delightful display of ’cuteness by a farmer who called at 
one of the newspaper offices to have an advertisement inserted. 
He was informed that the charges were 6s. for the first 
insertion, and 2s. 6d. for the second. “ Faith, thin,” said 
he, ‘I’ll have it in the second toime.” Here are two comical 
“bulls,” due to the Celt’s lightning rapidity of thought: 
“Ts it a son or a daughter your sister, Mrs. Healy, has got?” 
-asked a gentleman of one of his tenants whom he met on 
‘the road.—‘ The curse of the crows on me, but I don’t 
iknow whether I’m an uncle or an aunt,” was the im- 
‘mediate reply. I was once present at a review of a 
Militia regiment in the South of Ireland, when the Sergeant- 
Major came up and reported to the Colonel that all the 
ammunition was exhausted. “Then sound ‘Cease firing,’” 
roared the commanding officer. At Killarney every visitor 
hears some laughable stories. Here is one—new and fresh, 
I think—which I picked up during my last visit to the glorious 
lakes. A number of boatmen who were quarrelling about the 
division of “tips,” indulged at the top of their voices in a 
good deal of profane language, which the marvellous echo 
repeated verbatim. ‘“Arrah, look at that now for a sehandal,” 
said one of the party who was of a pious turn. “ Tachin’ the 
poor harmless echo to curse and sware.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 


A. B.C. 








. LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SACERDOTALISM. 


[To tue Epirok oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 





S1r,—Your correspondent, “Old Soldier,” is logical and 
honest in suggesting a revision of the Prayer-book as the 
proper method of expelling sacerdotalism from the Church 
of England, for sacerdotalism is rooted in the Prayer-book. 
But would it not be well to begin by defining sacerdotalism ? 
For I suspect that the word suggests entirely different 
ideas to those who hold and to those who reject the doctrine 
which it implies. As I understand the word, its root idea is 
that of mediation; in other words, that it is God’s rule to 
bestow his gifts not immediately, but throngh indirect agency. 
‘In that sense the Bible is saturated with sacerdotalism. 
Abrabam’s prayer was the condition of Abimelech’s pardon 
and restoration to health. Job’s intercession was the con- 
dition of the pardon of his officious friends. Naamaun’s cure 
was conditional on his washing seven times in Jordan in 
obedience to Elisha’s command. Similarly, in the New 
Testament, baptism was ordained by Christ as the passport 
into the Christian Church, and the Eucharist as the means of 
putting the members of the Church in some kind of mysterious 
union with Christ. And Christ’s commission to the Christian 
ministry to “remit” and “retain” sins, with the promise of 
his own presence till the end of the Christian dispensation, 
must surely mean the bestowal of some gift contingent on 
the use of the ordained means. That is what I understand 
by the principle of sacerdotalism. 

Nor is the principle limited to religious ordinances. It 
pervades the whole area of human life. The cure of bodily 
ailments, for example, is just as much the work of God as the 
pardon of sin. And men recognise this by asking for the 
prayers of friends and of the Church on their behalf, and by 
praying for their own recovery. Yet they recognise at the 
same time that it is God’s rule to bestow his gifts through 
human and material agents; for they send for the doctor and 
take his advice and medicine. The only logical persons in that 
respect are ‘‘ the peculiar people,” who refuse all medical aid. 
Yet even they resort to prayer in case of illness. We observe 
the same principle running through the entire range of the 
providential government of the world. Under the highest 








sanction we pray our heavenly Father to give us day by day 
our daily bread; yet not directly from on high, like the 
manna in the wilderness, but through our use of the means 
which he has provided for the purpose. Your correspondent 
would admit that the conversion of the pagan world to 
Christianity would be an inestimable boon to the human race, 
What has retarded, and still retards, that conversion ? The 
fact that God has committed the evangelisation of mankind 
to human agency. God’s willis frustrated by the selfishness 
and indolence of men. 


These examples will suffice to illustrate the principle of 
sacerdotalism, as I understand it, and to prove that the 
sacerdotalism of the Christian ministry is but one application 
of a principle which lies at the root of man’s intercourse with 
Almighty God. As a matter of fact, the terrible gift of per. 
sonal influence is a far more potent instrument for remitting 
or retaining sins than priestly absolution; for the efficacy of 
the latter depends on the contrition of the person absolved, 
while personal influence may cause moral regeneration or 
ruin. And this awful gift we are all exercising constantly, 
and often unconsciously. I cannot trespass on your space by 
going into the raison détre of this al-pervading doctrine of 
sacerdotalism, further than by saying that, as selfishness js 
at the bottom of almost all the ills of humanity, so it seems 
to be God’s will to counteract the universal selfishness of 
men by making them universally necessary to each other, 
What is therefore necessary in this controversy, as it seems 
to me, is not denunciation, but explanation. Let us be sure 
that we understand each other before we have recourse to 
railing accusations.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Maucoutm MacCoun, 

Assynt, Novar, N.B., August 1st. 





PRAYER-BOOK REFORM. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPpeEcTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—Your correspondent, “ Old Soldier,” declares that 
sacerdotalism is driving young men into scepticism, and 
young ladies into superstition. My experience, on the 
contrary, is that there is far more religion, and religion of a 
manly type too, among young men than there was forty 
years ago, when the pious young man was—and to a certain 
extent, perhaps, deservedly—looked on as, I can use no other 
word, a duffer, and I unhesitatingly attribute this change to 
the teaching of the clergy of the High Church school, who 
have—to their great honour—taught that they must, above 
all, be manly who would approach to “the Perfect Man, the 
Measure of the Stature of the fulness of Christ.”—lI am, Sir, 
&e., RICHARD F, Jupp, 

Longley Old Hall, Huddersfield, August Ist. 

P.S.—With regard to your correspondent’s assertion that 
English maidens are being led by the High Church clergy 
“into a state of superstition,” let me say that if to attend 
daily prayer in God’s house, and to communicate frequently, 
be superstition, would there were more of it. 





PONTEFRACT CASTLE AND KING RICHARD II. 
[To tHe EpiroR oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 

Srr,—On the occasion of a visit some time ago to Pontefract 
Castle, I was surprised to see that nothing is done to locate 
the historic associations of the place, and that no one on 
the spot is able to explain or point to anything. I had, not 
long before, been in France (Touraine), and could not fail to 
be struck by the contrast. In outward appearance Chinon, 
on the Vienne, somewhat resembles our Pontefract in being 
a mere shell of a castle, but all its historic associations are 
religiously guarded, and one is still shown the exact spot 
where Henry II. of England died, and the very room ia 
which Charles VII. of France received Jeanne d’Are. But 
at Pontefract no tablet, no plan, and no guide tell one any- 
thing. I was more particularly concerned to see the site of 
the imprisonment and, according to Shakespeare, the death 
of King Richard II.,—surely a sufficiently pathetic and 
dramatic association for any place. But the porter stared 
blankly, and no tablet or indication was anywhere observ- 
able. Does there not exist in this country any society or 
association interested in these things, and willing and able 
to incur the slight trouble and expense of putting up com- 
memoration tablets? The present moment, if any, is aD 
appropriate one for the case in point. Next year will be 
the five hundredth anniversary of the fall of Richard TI. and 
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public interest in this King (whom Sir Walter Besant recently 
described as the most fascinating figure in the long line of our 
Monarchs) is likely to be awakened by the contemplated re- 
vival at the Lyceum of Shakespeare’s Richard II.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
Bradford. C. T. Knaus. 
P.S.—Not far from Abergele, in North Wales, a tablet has 
een let into a castle-wall on the high-road to mark the spot 
where Richard II. fell into the power of his rival, and a 
similar tablet might still more appropriately be set up at 
Poatefract Castle. 


WOLVES IN ENGLAND. 
(To THe EpitoR or THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 

‘Srr,—In connection with your article in the Spectator of 
July 30th on “ The Past and Future of British Mammals,” it 
is interesting to note that the wolf appears to have been 
common in England as late as the year 1243, Hen. iii. 27, for 
among the “ Roles Gaseons” of that year is a charter given to 
one “ Herbert, son of Matthew, . . - to hunt and catch 
...... the hare, fox, wolf, and cat (lupum et catum) 
in all the Royal forests in the counties of Southampton, Wilts, 
Dorset, Somerset, Northampton, and Exon: excepting in the 
Royal warrens.” The charter is dated Ap. 15. 1243: from 
Bordeaux.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. L, 





eee 





THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 

Sir,—Your correspondent “M. C. S.” contends that the 
South African Republic ceased to exist with the annexation 
in 1877, and that all rights which it now enjoys have been 
created de novo by the Conventions of 1881 and 1884. 
There is in common law a sound and salutary maxim that 
a man cannot take advantage of his own crime. Yet we 
have now the claim made that by virtue of the crime—for 
it was nothing else—of the annexation the British Govern- 
ment has acquired rights over the South African Republic 
which it did not possess prior to 1877. It is the assertion 
of claims of this kind that drive even the most patient 
people to war.—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLO-AFRICANUS. 

[The annexation of the Transvaal may have been a mis- 
take, but it is ridiculous to call it a crime.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE COMMANDER OF THE ‘GLOUCESTER.’ 
[To tue EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

§1r,—I send you the enclosed extract from a private letter, 
thinking that perhaps it may be of interest to your readers :— 

“Some of our English cousins appreciative of things of this kind 
may be interested in knowing that the executive oflicer of the little 
corsair—the ‘Gloucester’—has an undoubted descent from Captain 
Sie Robert Cross, who commanded the little ship ‘Hope’ under 
Admiral Howard, in that great and amazing fight with the ‘ In- 
vincible Armada’ in 1588,—a fight of which the present naval 
encounters are but the touch of completion, after three hundred 
years’ delay. Captain Cross was knighted by Queen Elizabeth 
forhis valour. His mortal part lies in a little country churchyard 
in either Somerset or Dorset, I do not at the present moment 
remember which. This young lieutenant of the ‘Gloucester’ also 
comes of the Leighs, or Leghs, of Lyme, and is of the line of 
that Piers Leigh who recaptured the standard of England at the 
Battle of Crécy; and King Edward gave him the noble estate of 
Lyme, in Cheshire. So does ‘history repeat itself,’ sometimes.” 
Iam, Sir, &e., 

Liittichau Str. 26, Dresden, Saxony. THEO. Huse. 

[Sir Robert Cross was a Somersetshire man, and is buried 
in Somersetshire,—in Cannington, near Bridgwater, if we 
mistake not. He was with Essex at the siege of Cadiz, and 
commanded the ‘ Bonaventure’ in that action. The descen- 
dants of his sister live in Somersetshire to this day.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


A GHOST-STORY FROM ABU-HAMED. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SPecTaTorR.”’ | 

S1r,—The enclosed extract from a letter written by an officer 
now serving in the Soudan may interest your readers :— 

“When Major Sidney was killed at Abu-Hamed, the old blacks 
used to say: ‘ Never mind; our brothers were killed too, and they 
will always stay with the Bey.’ An officer in the Railway 
Battalion lately took up his quarters in a house about three 





hundred yards from where the officers and men of the 1th | 
Soudanese Battalion are buried, and in a few days his servant | 


came and said he must leave. 
‘Because the dead are here at night.’ 
brought out the following story. 
out towards the khor where Major Sidney, Captain Fitzclarence, 


Further questioning 


and the men were killed and buried, and was challenged by some 
one. He walked on, and was again challenged by a Soudanese 
soldier standing on a knoll, and as he looked he heard, ‘ Guard, 
turn out!’ and saw the dead men of the 10th rise and fall-in in 
front of the Bey’s grave. Nothing would induce him to stay, 
and in a day or two another servant came with the same story, 
and finally the fellow had to leave and find another house. He 
made inquiries, and found that none of the natives would go near 
the place after dark, and that it was firmly believed that the 
grave of the Bey of the 10th was guarded every night by the men 
who were killed, and that any one who went out was always 
challenged, and saw the guard fall-in. I daresay it seems quite 
natural to these poor, simple old blacks, and it is rather a nice 
instance of their feelings towards their officers.” 
B. 


—I an, Sir, &c., 


EQUIVOCATION AND LYING. 
(To THe EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—You sum up your extremely interesting article on the 
above subject, in the Spectator of July 23rd, by laying down 
the law that “the most literal statement of fact is incumbent 
on us at all times if the threatened danger concerns our- 
selves alone. For others, for our friends, our family. ..... 
we may lawfully assume the attitude that is attributed to 
Father Garnet ...... but the case is different as regards 
ourselves. We have no right to sacrifice others, &c. . 
but......” Fromthis I gather that our own death can 
never injure our relations, or cause concern to our friends! 
I am reminded of the threatening letter written by an Irish- 
man during the “Plan of Campaign” to the wife of a well- 
known Irish landlord, to warn her “that her husland would 
certainly be shot; but that nothing would be done to injure 
or annoy her! !”—I am, Sir, Xc., 
76 Eaton Terrace, S.W. 





Frances M, CHARLTON. 





THE CONDITION OF ITALY. 
(To THE EpITOR or THE “SPECTATOR,”’] 

Srr,—Having been away from Rome, I did not see the 
Spectator of July 23rd in time to send these few lines for last 
week’s issue. For the sake of brevity, I will confine my 
criticism of Mr. Stillman’s letter to two points, which depend 
upon easily ascertainable facts, and which are not mere 
expressions of opinion as to the condition, past and 
present, of Italy and of the Italian people. Mr. Stillman 
said: “The property of the beneficent Orders has not been 
confiscated” by the Italian Government. I asked Mr. Stille 
man to mention these Orders. Mr. Stillman does not answer 
my question; instead of doing so, he mentions the Trappista 
of the Tre Fontane (one house, of one Order), and says that 
their property was not confiscated. I have been to see the 
Procurator-General of the Trappists, and from him I learn 
that this is not true. On the contrary, all the funds and ali 
the land of the Tre Fontane were contiscated by the Govern- 
ment; the reason why the Trappists are now at the Tre 
Fontane is because they bought back from the Government 
their confiscated property for the sum of a million lire 
collected from their brethren in other countries. 

I asked Mr. Stillman to quote aay single utterance of Pope 
Leo XIII. which would justify him in describing Pope Lea 
as the “Pretender by divine right to mis-govern (or say ta 
govern) the late States of the Church.” During the twenty 
years of his Pontificate Pope Leo has spoken frequently and 
written much; but Mr. Stillman can find no answer to my 
question.I am, Sir, &c., RomMANO. 








BOOKS. 


THE WORKERS.* 
Tue history and purpose of Mr. Walter Wyckoff’s slender 
little volume may, perhaps, be best explained in Mr. Wyckoff’s 
own words, which we take from the preface to his unique and 
remarkable book. He begins by telling the reader that, just 





On being asked why, he said: | 


The night before he had gone | 


prior to his entering upon the experiences he so graphically 
| describes, he happened to find himself staying in a country 
| house on Long Island, where was also staying as his fellow: 
| guest Mr. Channing F. Meek, a man whose name is well known 
on the other side of the Atlantic :— 

“ His wide knowledge of the West,” says Mr. Wyckoff, “ inti- 
mate familiarity with practical affairs, and catholic sympathy 
| with human nature made him a man wholly new and interesting 
to me. And in our talk, which drifted early into channels of 


* The Workers: an Experiment in Reality. By Walter A. Wyckoff. London; 
W. Heinemann. 
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social questions, I could not but feel increasingly the difference 
between my slender book-learned lore, and his vital knowledge of 
men, and the principles by which they live and work. One 
radiant Sunday morning in midsummer there came to me from 
his talk so strong a suggestion of the means of acquiring the 
practical knowledge that I lacked, and in a way that gave pro- 
mise of an experiment so interesting and of such high possibility 
of successful treatment, that in that hour I knew I was pledged 
to its undertaking.” 

This experiment, the inception of which Mr. Wyckoff dis- 
misses in so few words, was no less a matter than this,—in 
the guise of a working man he was to travel through first the 
Eastern, and subsequently the Western, States for a period of 
two years, during which time he was to live solely by the 
sweat of his brow, or, in other words, by the labour of his 
unskilled hands, The object of this “experiment” was, as 
we may gather from the above extract, to obtain a more 
“vital knowledge of men, and the principles by which they live 
and work.” And with this object ever in view, Mr. Wyckoff, 
to whom the old-fashioned description of ‘‘a scholar anda 
gentleman” would apply with peculiar aptness, having been 
born and brought up in a home of wealth and refine- 
ment, and holding at the time of his venture a post in an 
American University, did actually start, in the summer of 
1891, upon what proved to be, not only to the principal actor 
but also to his readers of to-day, one of the most singularly 
interesting journeys ever planned or executed. 

On July 27th, 1891, we find Mr. Wyckoff well launched 
upon his new career as an unskilled labourer, and in chap. 2 
we have an account of perhaps the most important of all Mr. 
Wyckoff’s experiences, since it throws light upon one of the 
most vexed of all social questions,—viz., his experience as a 
day-labourer in a gang of workmen under the inevitable 
“boss,” or foreman, who forms such an unpleasant, if 
necessary, figure in the unskilled labour market. 

Mr. Wyckoff’s description of this individual and his 
methods is short and trenchant, and it would be difficult 
after reading it to blink one’s eyes to the fact that under the 
existing system the unskilled labourer is for the most part 
as much a slave as was any unfortunate negro who, in the old 
days cf American slavery, was openly bought and sold. It is 
this fact which Mr. Wyckoff seeks to drive home to the hearts 
and minds of his readers, and it is to a discussion as to the 
possible means of ameliorating the casual workman’s condition 
that the last part of this most absorbing chapter is devoted. 
And in this connection it is interesting to note that, 
apparently quite independently, and simply as the result of 
personal experience, Mr. Wyckoff seems to have come to much 
the same conclusions as the group of Italian economists whose 
experiments in the organisation of unskilled labour have for 
some time past been a source of interest and discussion among 
the more thoughtful of their fellow-countrymen, and whose 
efforts, and their results up to the present time, may be found 
lucidly and sympathetically described by M. Léopold 
Mabilleau in the June number of Cosmopolis. In Italy it 
would seem that so far, at all events, the experiment has not 
met with any very pronounced success, but it is possible that 
in a country of such vast financial and material resources 
as the United States, Mr. Wyckofi’s simple, uncomplicated 
scheme for the formation of associations of free labourers all 
over the country, under their own leader or “boss” who 
makes their contracts for them and works with them, may 
possibly succeed in revolutionising the condition of the un- 
skilled workman. 

From his exhausting labour at West Point, Mr. Wyckoff, 
after a long tramp fall of vicissitudes, found himself pro- 
moted to the genteel though still onerous post of hotel 
porter at a summer resort in the Highlands of New Jersey. 
His account of his new duties, bearing as it does the stamp 
of truth and careful observation in every line, is full of interest. 
The work was hard, the hours were fearfully long—an eighteen- 
hour day, as against the nine-hour day at West Point—the 
food was revolting and revoltingly served, and personal free- 
dom of course non-existent :— 

“And yet,” says Mr. Wyckoff, “as a matter of choice, purely 
with reference to the conditions under which the work is done, I 
should infinitely prefer a week of my present duties to a single 
day of such labour as that at West Point. The work here is 
specific, and it is mine to be done as best I can. Responsibility 
and initiative and personal pride enter here, and render the 
eighteen hours of this work incomparably shorter than the nine 
hours of my last. It is true that it partakes of the character of 
much household service, in that it is ever doing and never done, 
but there is a feeling of accomplishment in the fact of getting 





my quarters clean, and the grounds in order, and in keeping them 
os a it be at the cost of labour always repeated and never 
ended. 

This is probably one of the most striking utterances in the 
book, and we would give a good deal if every girl, who, from 
dislike of the bondage of domestic service, determines to 
sink her individuality in the weary monotony of factory life, 
could read and ponder over it before taking the final step. 


From his post as hotel porter Mr. Wyckoff returned once 
more to hard physical labour, and we next find him engaged 
in digging a sewer-ditch in the grounds of an asylum in 
Middletown, Pennsylvania, But the conditions were more 
favourable than at West Point; and though the work was very 
severe, and the weather uncomfortably hot, the pay was good, 
and the foreman or “ boss ” a very much more decent kind of 
fellow than the first specimen of his class. He seems, 
indeed, to have been a man of some discernment, and to 
have been struck by Mr. Wyckofi’s indomitable “ will to 
work,” and his earnest endeavours to dissuade his new hand 
from throwing up a good job at the end of a few days 
is only another proof of the many scattered through the book 
that honest labour, though unskilled, can always find its 
market. Next follows a description full of charm and fresh- 
ness of his long tramp across the wide-stretching, undulating 
Pennsylvanian country. Arrived at the town of Wilkesbarre, 
Mr. Wyckoff was guilty of his one lapse from the sternness 
of his resolutions, for, finding himself in front of the portals 
of a Free Library, he succumbed to temptation and passed 
within, and “knew no more” till the attendant came to tell 
him it was closing time. The severity of Mr. Wyckoff’s 
self-condemnation for this one solitary piece of weakness, 
sternly placing it, as he does, on a level with a drunkard’s 
debauch, throws much light on the strength of character 
which conceived and carried out this whole unique experi- 
ment. 

From Wilkesbarre Mr. Wyckoff passed on into the oper 
country again in search of work, finding ultimately what he 
sought in a beautifully-kept upland farm, where he was 
immediately taken on as a “ hand,” for it seems that there is 
still a corner of the world left with more work to do than 
workers. His description of the life of the farmer and his 
family, the genuine poetry and Arcadian simplicity of it all, 
the beauty of the landscape, and finally the striking interest 
of the farmer’s views on the future of agriculture in both the 
New World and the Old, make up a chapter of singular charm 
and interest. 

From Mr. Hill’s farm Mr. Wyckoff soon took a reluctant 
farewell, and the figure of the old man left half-stunned by 
the sudden departure of this strange young man, whom, even 
in these short few days, he had evidently come to regard 
ulmost as a son, strikes a note of genuine and unexpected 
pathos. Another long tramp took Mr. Wyckoff to FitzAdams’ 
logging-camp in the thick Pennsylvanian forest, which, for 
some little time to come, was to be the scene of heavy toil, 
but also of priceless experience of men and things. The con- 
trast between the ordered peace of the upland farm he had 
left, and the rough turmoil and brutality of the life into 
which he found himself plunged at the camp, is admirably 
described. But the most striking episode in a narrative 
full of picturesque detail is the little interview which 
takes place one night, between the author and a stalwart 
young woodsman who had just returned to camp after 
spending his earnings in riotous living in the neighbouring 
town. The evening had been spent as usual by the men ia 
talk, plentifully garnished with oaths, made even more 
boisterously profane than usual by the return of “ Dick the 
Kid,” a general favourite with all :— 


“T could endure the sight no longer; I went out to the 
mountain road, and waited where I thought that Dick would 
pass. He was startled when I stopped him, and instinctively he 
closed his fists. For a moment I had a vivid sense of my physical 
insignificance, as I realised how easily, with a single blow, he 
eculd smash in my countenance and make swift end of me. ‘I’m 
@ new man in the camp,’ I began. ‘The boss took me. on this 
evening. I was interested in what you said about going to West 
Virginia, and I wanted to ask you more about it. Have you ever 
been there ? ’—‘* No.’—‘ You are sure that there’s a good chance 
for a man there ? ’—‘ It’s all straight, Buddy, if that’s what you 
mean.’ I told him frankly what I meant, but he was still on 
his guard, and presently he broke in abruptly with: ‘ Say, 
Buddy, you’re a sky-pilot, ain’t you?’ We walked on together 
for a mile or more, and Dick grew friendly, and I lost my heart 
to him completely. Only once Dick warmed a little at a ques- 
tion from me. Perhaps I had no right to ask it upon so slight 
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an acquaintance; but, as there was little prospect of my ever 
seeing him again, I asked him if he felt no sense of wrong in 
using lightly the name of the Almighty. I can see him now as 
he stood against the blackness of the forest under the clear, still 
stars, and answered me, with protest in his eyes and in his voice: 
‘ By the Eternal, Buddy, I ain’t swore for a month. May the 
Infinite consign me to the tortures of all fiends, if I’ve swore for 
wmonth! That? Oh, that ain’t nothing; that’s the way that 
us fellows talks. If you live in the camp long enough, Buddy, 
you'll hear a man swear.’ His face was even more attractive in 
its expression of manly seriousness when we stood on the road- 
side at parting, and he put a firm hand on my shoulder, and fixed 
clear eyes on mine, as he told me, in his frank, open way, that he 
wanted to make a man of himself and not be a drunken sot, and 
that, in this new venture before him, he would honestly try, and 
would ask for help.” 

No extract that could be made from the book would better 
serve to show the mingled earnestness and “ grit” of the man 
who wrote it, nor could a fitter end be found for this review. 





THE WEST INDIES TO-DAY.* 

Mr. James H. Srarx in his series of histories of and guides 
to the West Indies has assumed the rdle of a modern Hakluyt 
to intending voyagers to the islands. He gives a clear account 
of their present state, their climate, seasons, and “natural 
commodities,” and useful information as to steamers and 
hotels. But to this is added a well edited and illustrated 
history of each island, or group of islands, which brings the 
present into vivid relation with the past. Each of these 
books is interesting and suggestive, and complete in ‘itself, 
the present political and commercial prospects of the different 
colonies being especially well set out. 

Nowhere in the world, except perhaps in the story of 
ancient Greece, has the tendency of island groups to present 
a separate story, with contrasting and conflicting interests, 
dissimilar and incompatible theories of life and institutions, 
and violent experiments in war, law, and settlement, been 
illustrated so completely as in the West Indies. From 
the day when Columbus first sighted the Bahamas to the 
present hour the “hurricane season” recurs in their politica! 
life almost as regularly as in the records of their climate. 
Bat from the smoke of battle and conquest, and the tangled 
story of trading, planting, piracy, and blockade-running, two 
or three fixed ideas have taken shape and become active prin- 
ciples in our later Empire-making. For one thing, we tried, 
and after a long trial rejected for ever, Spanish methods of 
dealing with conquered or “occupied” countries, much as 
America has now challenged Spanish methods of dealing with 
colonists. Our experiments were at second hand, for most 
of the native population of the islands which we conquered 
had already perished under the Spanish system. That system, 
which did not shrink from sweeping the whole aboriginal 
population of the Bahamas into the mines of Hispaniola, 
destroyed in one unspeakable atrocity the entire native popu- 
lation of Barbadoes and Jamaica, under the lash in the 
plantations, or in the mines. When Las Casas affirmed that 
fifteen millions of natives had been exterminated in his time 
in the Spanish West Indies and Spanish America he meant 
what he said, if he exaggerated his figures. We had no 
“Indians” left to use up. Bat that did not at first make the 
slightest difference in our practice. The Spanish colonies 
were almost the only example, and the nearest example, of 
colonial methods at that date. We took on the system of 
imported slave labour, added a little fresh blood by shipping 
Irish rebels and political exiles, and, whether in the islands or 
on the mainland, were only less cruel than the Spaniard 
because we were more businesslike, and profited by their 
errors. As late as 1796, during the troubles with the 
maroons, the Assembly of Jamaica decided to send to Cuba 
for a hundred bloodhounds, and to “engage a number of 
Spanish slave-hunters to attend and direct their operations.” 
The dogs came, and the maroons submitted, when they heard 
that these auxiliaries were marching with the soldiers against 
them. 

Yet the subsequent treatment of the maroons marks a 
change in English sentiments in regard to the “rights” of 
natives. They were rebel negroes, descendants of Spanish 
slaves, and recruited by runaway English slaves. We deported 
them, but paid their passage and bought settlements for them 





* Stark’s Guides to the West Indies: Iltustrated Guide to Bermuda; History 
and Guide to Jamaica ; History and Guide to Barbadoes and the Caribbee Islands ; 
History and Guide to the Bahamas; also to Trinidad and British Guiana. Fully 
Illustrated; with Maps and Plans, London : Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. ; 
Boston: J. H, Stark. 


in Nova Scotia! As the maroons found this did not suit: 
them, we “ moved them on” to Sierra Leone, and spent in all 
£46,000 over this business. The conscientious reaction against 
slavery gathered force very slowly, though it came with a 
rush at last. In the days of the Restoration, every one was 
aware of the cruelties practised both on white and black slaves 
in the “plantations,” though the only legislation in their 
favour was the insertion of the service for the baptism of 
those of riper years, aimed especially at negro converts in the. 
West Indies. Even this ordinance has a Spanish flavour. 
Aphra Behn’s OUroonoko is a condemnation of slavery as. 
pathetic and as powerfal as Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Though 
written in the days of Charles IL, the subject made a strong. 
appeal, for it was dramatised with success in 1696 by Thomas 
Southerne. But there was something in the spirit of the time, 
saturated with Hebraic examples, which positively approved 
of slavery. The human Defoe makes Robinson Crusoe sell 
the faithful Xury almost without ascruple. The result was 
a compromise by which we retained slavery, but made it 
“kind.” Its rejection, and the utter refusal to accept it even 
in the most modified form as a working principle of to-day, are, 
we believe, almost entirely due, not to any conviction that the 
later form of slavery in the British West Indies was cruel, 
but to the spread and publication of the historical 
fact of the deliberate destruction by the Spaniards 
of the conquered races of the New World. The steady 
refusal of the majority of Englishmen to countenance forced 
labour in the goldfields of Rhodesia to-day, and their resolve 
not to permit the experiment, even with the chance of 
success, is due to the horror inspired among the fairly 
educated millions of this country by the “revelations” which 
history has made, not of the slavery as practised by the West 
Indian sugar-planters, but of the atrocities of the Viceroys 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. 


Tom Cringle’s Log—now purchasable for sixpence—should 
never be omitted from the West Indian tourist’s portmanteat. 
From the trial of the last crew of Cuban pirates to the story 
of convalescence from vomito prieto, it is the classic of West 
Indian fiction. Is it fiction? Scarcely; for its powerful 
descriptions of the island scenery are as true to-day as when 
the ink was wet. Those who refreshed their memory by 
looking up the author’s account of his ship’s entrance into 
the port of Santiago de Cuba will have had the key to the 
reason of the invisibility of the Spanish fleet from the road- 
stead, and the failure of the Americans to get a “ peep,” even 
with a torpedo-launch. It also explains how the sinking of 
the ‘ Merrimac’ might completely close the harbour :— 

“ The entrance to the harbour is very narrow, and looked from 
my perch aloft like a zig-zig chasm in the rock, inlaid at the 
bottom with polished blue steel ; so clear, calm, and pellucid were 
the still waters, wherein the frowning rocks and magnificent 
trees on the banks, and the white Moro with its grinning tiers cf 
cannon, were reflected as if it had been ina mirror...... B 
this time we were within pistol shot of the Moro, where the 
channel is not above fifty yards across; indeed there is a chain, 
made fast to a 10ck on the opposite side, that can be hove up wita 
a capstan until it is level with the water. As we stood in, the 
golden flag of Spain rose slowly on the staff of the Water Battery, 
and cast its large sleepy folds abroad in the breeze; but instead 
of mail-clad men or Spanish soldiers in warlike array, three poor 
devils of half naked mulattos stuck their heads out of an embra- 
sure. ‘Seior Capitan,’ they shouted, ‘una botella de roma, por st 
honor del pais !’” 

How they went on through a narrow channel with cliffs five 
hundred feet high, rising from the water’s edge “as sharply 
and as precipitously as if they had only yesterday been split 
asunder,” bow the ship was nearly foul of*a tree, and how a 
sailor climbed from the maintop into the boughs among the 
iguana lizards and parrots, are among the incidents of this 
brilliantly written chapter. Climate and scenery are the 
attractions of the West Indies of to-day. We doubt if the 
peculiar charm of the former is yet appreciated in this 
country. North Americans have for years flocked in increas- 
ing numbers to enjoy the exquisite atmosphere, and to feast 
their eyes on the blue gulfs, rushing streams, the forests“and 
hills of Jamaica, Trinidad, and even of Havana. The West 
Indies enjoy a special climate, precisely because they are 
islands. Trinidad, for example, is intertropical by position, 
close to the mouths of the Orinoco and the sweltering forests 
of Venezuela. But the sea breezes and circumfluent ocean 
render its climate cool, uniform, and delightful. The mean 
temperature varies from 76° during the cool season to 79° im 





the hot season. Columbus in his letters to Ferdimand and 
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Isabella dwells lingeringly on “the softness and purity of the 
climate, the verdure, freshness, and sweetness of the country, 
like early spring in the province of Valencia in Spain.” The 
beauty of these cascades, trees, “fountains,” and streams in 
this happy island which the Indians named Iere, the land of 
the humming - birds, is described and illustrated in Mr. 
Stark’s well-written Guide to Trinidad. Yellow fever, 
formerly the curse of the West Indies, is not now found 
in endemic form in most of the British islands. The cases 
which occur are usually imported from Cuba, or that bed of 
fever, the Lower Mississippi and New Orleans. In Barbadoes 
it is now only known as an imported malady. In Jamaica 
forms of malarial fever, and occasional outbreaks of yellow 
fever, still occur; but the latter can be guarded against by 
ordinary precautions, and “yellow jack” is amenable to 
quarantine. In the present season the disease has been 
rather frequent, though far less than on the continent, 
especially in Rio Janeiro. 

After following Mr. Stark, who writes both with knowledge 
and enthusiasm, from island to island, our personal choice 
would fall on Trinidad as the centre and headquarters of a 
visit to the West Indies. It is accessible, not expensive, and 
makes an admirable centre for further voyages. There are 
good lines of steamers direct from Europe, and a first-class 
return fare is only $175. The island has the best hotel in the 
West Indies, with charges of from $2 to $5 per day. Fora 
further $150 the visitor can make a cruise to St. Thomas, 
Santa Cruz, Antigua, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, and Demerara, 
and make a trip up the Orinoco. For four months he can 
wander among the islands, living on comfortable steamers at 
a cost of $2°50 per day; and we agree with Mr. Stark that he 
will probably never regret the experiment. 





BUDDHISM IN BURMAH.* 

BuppHIsm has spread far and wide in Hastern lands since 
that great day when its founder made the Great Renuncia- 
tion and entered on the path which led to the Great Peace. 
In some parts it has apparently degenerated into mechanism, 
but in Burmah Mr. Fielding finds in it what he calls the 
*Soul of a People”; and in the pages of this fascinating 
work he endeavours to show us, by a series of pictures, the 
workings of that soul. Mr. Fielding is apparently a political 
Official in the service of the British Government, and we do 
not doubt he has discharged his tasks faithfully. But his 
sympathies are entirely Burmese; and while he thinks 
“political necessity” compelled the British to go into 
Burmah, he also seems to hold that their presence 
there is mostly harmful. They have little or no re- 
spect for the religion of the conquered, their hard materi- 
alism has expelled poetry from the land, and only the 
worst men in the country will, as a rule, enter the 
British service. A great gulf, in truth, separates Burmese 
from English, a gulf of tradition, belief, ways of living, ideals 
of life, hopes, and fears, and it is not easy to see how that 
gulf can ever be bridged, if Mr. Fielding’s theory is true that 
it is caused by fundamentally different religious conceptions 
of life. The English have made war all over the globe; to 
the Buddhist war is absolutely forbidden, all killing, all 
revenge being a sin against oneself and adding to the misery 
of life. The English spend their lives in accumulating pro- 
perty, in adding field to field and house to house. The 
Burmese Buddhist (though there is not equality of material 
possession) cares nothing about property after the few simple 
wants of his household and the occasional desire for an orna- 
ment are satisfied, and, instead of securing a patent on a new 
invention, he instantly hastens to share his discovery with 
others so that all can rejoice in its fruits. After a Burman 
has satisfied his few wants he spends most of his money on 
charity :— 

“He will build a pagoda to the honour of the great teacher, 
where men may go to meditate on the great laws of existence. 
He will build a monastery school where the village lads are 
taught, and where each villager retires some time in his life to 
lJearn the great wisdom. He will dig a well or build a bridge, or 
make a rest-house. And if the sum be very small indeed, then he 
will build, perhaps, a little house—a tiny little house—to hold 
two or three jars of water for travellers to drink. And he will 
keep the jars full of water, and put a little cocoa-nut shell to act 
as cup.” 





(el Soul of a People. By H, Fielding, London : Richard Bentley and Son. 





The English think a great deal about the State and about 
matters of government, but to the Burmese, government is 
rather an evil, and rulers are reckoned to be among the five 
great evils, fire, water, storms, and robbers being the others, 
The old Kingly government of Burmah was bad, but it left 
the people almost entirely alone, and so far as they came 
into contact with government it was the absolutely demo- 
cratic government of their own village communities. The 
idea of an external power controlling your life is one quite 
foreign to Burmese minds. They neither wish to control nor to 
be controlled, their ideal and practice (in the main) being 
that of absolute freedom. They have never passed through 
Feudalism, which would be utterly abhorrent to the most 
elementary ideas of Buddhism, and so they know nothing of 
the ranks and classes of European life. Though they believe 
women inferior to men from every point of view, yet women 
are entirely free, and legally on a footing of entire equality 
with men. The wife is in no sense a personal possession, and 
freedom of divorce is absolute. 


Life is really organised on a religious basis in Burmah, the 
one supreme object of desire being to find out the path to the 
Great Peace to which the Buddha attained. Consequently 
our objects of ambition are not objects of ambition in Burmah, 
where, indeed, that ‘‘ last infirmity of noble mind” seems tc 
have no existence. Already the shadow of that Great Peace 
seems to lie on these Burmese villages with their bamboo 
houses, their quiet, gentle people, their bright pagodas, and their 
monasteries whose silver bells tinkle above the groves of 
plantains, fig-trees, and tamarinds. This religion is, in a 
sense, pure individualism. It exerts no influence on govern- 
ment, for government is at best a necessary evil, and 
Buddhism has no compromise with evil in any shape or 
form. No Buddhist Constantine could ever arise to marry 
Church and State, nor would such a being be conceivable in 
the Buddhist world. Buddhism has nothing to do with 
marriage, for marriage is merely a contract between 
individuals and no sacrament. As the way to the Great 
Peace is open to all, and is so plain that none can err, there 
is no need of a priesthood; and the monks in the monasteries, 
it must be understood, are in no sense priests, but simply 
holy men who have proved their power to withstand tempta- 
tion, who meditate on the Great Peace, who help others into 
the right path, and who teach the young boys of the villages :— 


“ Any such idea as a monk interfering in the affairs of State, or 
expressing an opinion on war or law or finance, would appear to 
the Burmese a negation of their faith. They were never led 
away by the idea that good might come of such interference. 
This terrible snare has never caught their feet. They hold that 
a man’s first duty is to his own soul. Never think that you can 
do good to others at the same time as you injure yourself, and the 
greatest good for your own heart is to learn that beyond all this 
turmoil and fret there is the Great Peace—so great that we can 
hardly understand it, and to reach it you must fit yourself for it. 
The monk is he who is attempting to reach it, and he knows that 
he cannot do that by attempting to rule his fellow-man; that is 
probably the very worst thing he could do.” 


Even when English officers receive the hospitality of the 
monasteries (which are free to all), and tramp up and down, 
violating very rudely all the sacred rules of the place, the 
monks never interfere or reprimand; they set down this 
conduct to ignorance, and think their visitors will know and do 
better by-and-by. As there is no priesthood, there is also no 
proselytism, for there is no system into which a proselyte can 
be received. Buddhism is not a system, not a church, not a 
philosophic creed (unless in its so-called esoteric forms), it is 
simply an enunciation and acceptance of the law, by obedience 
to which man escapes from sin and misery, and attains to 
purity and blessedness. And this spirit or influence, writes 
Mr. Fielding, is the very soul of the Burmese people. The 
belief leads up in Burmah to such practical results as a theory 
of punishment different from the spirit underlying Western 
codes; to sacredness of all life except that of one form of 
deadly snake (fish, it is true, are eaten widely, but the calling 
of a fisherman is looked on as a very low one); to the absence 
of what we may call religious worship, for, as the universe 
is the outcome of unalterable law, prayer is useless; and to a 
striking simplicity of life. All that is said above of English 
rule in Burmah is, of course, merely a condensation of 
Mr. Fielding’s view, and is in no sense endorsed by us. The 
best criticism upon the Burmese and Buddhist attitude 
towards the State is the fact that it produced the hideous 
tyranny of Theebaw,—a tyranny which filled the land with 
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cruelty and oppression, and the lawlessness and brigandage 
which follow in the footsteps of a weak and worthless 
Oriental tyrant, who has neither justice nor mercy. 

On those difficult problems of Buddhism, God, and the 
fature life, Mr. Fielding has something to say, as he has 
on the comparison of Buddhism with Christianity. On the 
face of it’ Buddhism is an atheistic religion void of a belief in 
personal immortality; your help is solely in yourself; no 
Divime power, no Mediator aids in the rescue from sin. Bat 
Mr. Fielding thinks that the Burmese have modified 
Buddhism, that in their hearts they do believe in some Power 
whom they supplicate for aid, in some conscious reunion 
beyond the grave with those they love. To us the difficult 
point in Buddhism is what is meant by life. The Buddhist 
says life is the evil, life the cause of misery, life the thing to 
be abandoned for the sake of the Great Peace. But then 
peace implies life,—not the present bodily life, it may be, but 
life, the consciousness of being at peace. We often speak of 
death as peace, but it is nothing of the kind; for peace is 
surely a state of the soul, and if so, it means that in some 
dimly understood but real way the soul isalive. This is the 
faith of Christianity,—‘“ Eternal form shall still divide the 
eternal soul from all beside,” as Tennyson hasit. Then, if so, 
the Buddhist doctrine, as held in Burmah, must either mean 
this, or its Great Peace is nothing but final death, 
after centuries of reincarnations it may be, but yet death. 
The Buddhist Being, as so often expounded, is pure Nothing, 
devoid of ai content, absolute negativity, and therefore re- 
presenting no conquest over evil, but merely total cessation 
of activity. Mr. Fielding does not seem to us, when he hints 
at the superiority of Buddhism over Christianity, to have 
clarified his thought on this point. Nor, with regard to the 
doctrine of God, do we find a quite clear analysis. The 
real contrast between the two forms of religion, says Mr. 
Fielding, is that Buddhism means a world of law, and 
Christianity a world of caprice, its God being personal. 
But if God is not personal to us, there is one factor in the 
world, and that by far the greatest and most wonderful of 
which we know, of which God is not conscious, where life 
has not proceeded from him; and that conception seems to 
us impossible. Undeniably there is much that is very 
beautiful in the best Buddhism, and perhaps it is not so 
far removed from the religion of Christ as our author 
supposes. We have often dreamed of a possible blending 
of East and West, in which we, for our part, would lose 
the rnde and brutal Berserker elements in our blood, and 
the lust for gain which has taken so strong a hold of our 
civilisation. If such a union were possible, it would be 
through Buddhism, so far as the East was concerned, for 
Buddhism is friendly to science, and through the most en- 
lightened Christianity on our side. It may never come, bat 
the dream is a beautiful one, all the same. 





THE TROUT.* 
The Trout, written by Lord Granby and others, is the latest 
addition to the “Fur, Feather, and Fin” series, edited by 
Alfred E. T. Watson. Of this series each volume is devoted 
to one of the birds, beasts, and fishes which come under the 
head of “game,” to describing with the fvllest detail all 
that from a natural history point of view can be said about 
it, every method known to the sportsman or the poacher for 
its capture or destruction, and finally the most appetising 
ways of preparing it for table. The present volume may be 
said to be up to the standard of its predecessors as far as 
it goes, but the subject of trout and trout-fishing is such a 
large one that it has suffered by the curtailing process neces- 
sary to condense the information into the allotted space. 
The book is divided into three parts, the first of which is 
trout-fishing by Lord Granby, himself an enthusiastic 
and practical angler. Fly-fishing has always been considered 
the most delicate method and the one requiring the most 
skill, and is, therefore, justly deserving of the first and 
longest chapter of the book; but of fly-fishing, which was 
once a speciality in itself, there are nowadays minor 
specialisms, of which the greatest is dry-fly fishing; and it is 
undoubtedly the case that many of the old adherents of the 
* chuck and chance it” style of fishing with the wet-fly have 
forsaken it in favour of the more beautiful and scientific 
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branch of the art. Fora few brief days at the latter end of 
May or the beginning of June, when the mayflies in their 
thousands are dancing and bobbing over the surface of the 
water, every trout in the river appears to be feeding upon these 
wonderfal insects, whose sole reason for existing seems to 
be to perpetuate their species, and whose lifetime lasts but 
a few hours. Then it is that the heart of the fisherman 
rejoices at the news that the mayfly is “up,” and then 
that the heaviest fish are taken and the largest catches 
made, whether it be with the artificial fly on some 
English chalk stream or with the natural insect on an Irish 
loch. During the rest of the season the dry-fly fisher en- 
deavours to match as nearly as possible from the contents of 
his book or case of flies the fly upon which the fish are feed- 
ing. In the present work, although the author does not give 
us many new wrinkles, he takes us with him in imagination 
along the river-bank, and having found a rising fish, he 
succeeds in hooking and landing it with less loss of time than 
is usually the case. We follow him a little further with 
varying fortune, and he manages to give us probably as 
accurate and clear a description as is possible of how the 
thing is done. 


It is to be regretted that from want of space other methods 
of catching trout have to be dealt with in so cursory a manner. 
Of worm-fishing it used to be, and by the uninitiated it still 
is, customary to speak in contempt, althongh, in the North 
especially, Mr. Stewart has done much to explode the fallacy 
that worm-fishing means a thick water, a thick line, and little 
or no skill required to catch fish. Thanks, however, to the 
gentleman spoken of, and to his invention of the worm tackle 
that bears his name, it is now possible to fish and to enjoy 
sport on days when other methods would only serve to scare 
the fish. It is when the sun is hottest, and the river at its 
lowest, that a worm impaled on Stewart tackle is a deadly 
lure in the hands of an expert. Wading up-stream, and being 
careful to make as little disturbance as possible in the shallow 
water, he casts his bait well above him, allowing it to be swept 
down almost to his feet before making another cast. When 
he gets a bite he strikes at once—there is no waiting for the 
fish to pouch the bait—and drawing the fish down-stream 
in order to prevent its frightening those above, he either 
steps ashore to land it, or lifts it from the water with a 
landing net in mid-stream. Truly this mode of fish- 
ing does not possess the charm of fly-fishing, but 
nevertheless it is an important method, as it can be 
practised with the greatest chances of success when all others 
are hopeless; and inasmuch as it requires all-round skill and 
lightness of hand, it cannot legitimately be looked down upon. 
Spinning and Thames trout-fishing also receive bare recog- 
nition; yet of those who love to spin a minnow when the water 
is discoloured after a spate there are many, and of those who 
are content to sit in a boat all day and troll the natural or 
the phantom bait in hopes of tempting a feroe from the 
depths of some Scotch loch, not a few. Whilst as to the 
Thames trout, the increase of recent years in their number is 
equalled by the increase of those patient people who fish for: 
them, and whose efforts are surely deserving of some notice 
in a work of this kind. 


Before leaving the subject of trout-fishing, it 1s perhaps 
worth while to consider for a moment the development of the 
latest branch of the sport. Thirty years ago, or even less, 
fishing with the dry-fly as it is practised to-day was practically 
unknown, and although Walton gives instructions how the fly 
only is to touch the water and to be kept moving, his method 
was undoubtedly that known as the “wet-fly.” Within the 
last twenty-five years, however, the popularity of angling 
generally has increased in a very remarkable degree, and it is 
therefore not surprising, owing to salmon-fishing being within 
the reach and means of comparatively few, that the number 
of trout-fishers has yearly become greater. The little trout 
stream to which the non-spoiting owner paid small attention 
formerly has now become an important and valuable posses- 
sion. The open water which fifteen or twenty years ago was 
frequented by a few anglers only is now on any favourable 
day crowded with ticket-holders. To this there could be but. 
one result; the trout became more wary and difficult to catch, 
to the extent in some cases that it was impossible to catch 
them by the old-fashioned methods. In the case of the 
South Country chalk streams some knowledge of entomology 
and the natural history of the trout became necessary to 
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circumvent these sapient fish. On the Hampshire Test, for 
instance, where at certain times great rises of a particular fly 
take place, a fish will take up position a few inches below the 
surface of the water, gently swaying his tail to maintain his 
place against the current, and hardly moving to the right or 
left, will feed upon this particular fly until the rise is over or 
his appetite appeased. Such a fish would either pay no 
attention to a cast with three flies attached coming over him, 
or, what is more probable, he would turn away with a whisk 
of his tail and be seen no more. To induce that trout to take 
an artificial fly it is necessary to offer, as nearly as possible, a 
facsimile of the particular fly he is feeding on, and to cast itin 
such a manner that it alights on the water some six inches in 
front and sails down to him as jauntily and lifelike as any 
natural insect. He may take it, or he may see one that he 
prefers and seize it within half an inch of the artificial one, 
or he may come up and, after inspection, turn contemptuously 
away; then must the brain control the hand to be steady, or 
if the fly is flicked away the chances are that the fish will 
suspect something and observe even greater caution in his 
selection of flies than before. It cannot be said that it is any 
one thing that constitutes the attractiveness of this style of 
fishing, for it is a combination of agents. One very great 
charm and source of excitement is, that very frequently the 
whole process is plainly visible to the angler. Crouched on 
the bank, sometimes only a few yards behind the fish, there is 
usually ample time to admire his proportions and to speculate 
as to his probable weight. It may happen that it has been 
impossible to catch a specimen, or to see clearly what kind of 
fly the fish are taking, so one tries change after change of 
flies throughout one’s repertoire, and if at last, after re- 
peated refusals, the right imitation is found and the trout 
sucks it in, is it not a triumph? MHave not the skill 
and ingenuity of the fisherman outwitted the daintiness 
and caution of the trout? What matter if the fly 
comes away, and the fish escapes when the net was 
almost under him! The good fisherman will soon forget 
his disappointment, and remember only that he succeeded in 
fajoling that trout into taking his fly. The pursnit of dry-fly 
fishing takes the angler into pleasant ways, different, though 
equally beautiful in their way, from the wilder scenes by 
Northern streams, and—contemplative man as doubtless he is 
—there are many sights and sounds of Nature, many a bird 
or flower, that the enjoyment of listening to or examining 
may console him for the ill-luck that occasionally comes to 
all fishermen. 


In the second part of the book Colonel F. H. Custance 
contributes three chapters upon trout-breeding and the 
stocking of rivers and enclosed pieces of water. Though 
only introduced into this country in 1837 by John Shaw, 
gamekeeper to the Duke of Buccleuch, the artificial hatching 
of fishes’ eggs dates a long way back, and since the days when 
it was the custom of the Chinese pisciculturists to place the 
spawn in a hen’s egg, previously emptied of its natural con- 
tents, and having sealed up the opening to put it under a hen 
to be hatched out, the science of fish culture has been greatly 
developed all over the world. The process of rearing trout 
from the egg till they are ready to go out into the world 
‘as lively yearlings 5in. or 6in. in length is such an 
‘interesting, and in some respects such a beautiful, one 
that, with natural facilities at one’s command, one need 
not be an angler to find a daily and absorbing pleasure in the 
business of pisciculture. Owing to the increase in the 
number of trout fishermen, and the consequently increased 
demand for fishing in recent years, it has been found neces- 
sary and profitable to stock stréams and ponds which formerly 
‘were troutless; and there have sprung up many fish-breeding 
establishments throughout the country, and the science has 
become more perfected. Before even the ova are placed in 
the trays of the hatching-boxes, the fullest arrangements 
must be made to ensure a steady and continuous flow of 
pure water of an even temperature, and from the moment 
the ova are taken from the fish unceasing care on the part 
‘of the person in charge is necessary to guard against the 
ills that the embryo fish is subject to. Perfect cleanliness 
is, of course, a sine qud non, and the prevention of fungus 
and intrusion of predatory animals a necessity. All the in- 
‘trauctions on fish culture given by Colonel Custance are 
based on his own experience, and written in an admirably 
clear and interesting manner. 





The concluding pages by Mr. Alexander Innes Shand contain 
various recipes for cooking the trout, without which the book 
would not be complete, though the directions given are 
perhaps needlessly spun out and involved. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

It is always a good sign when a young writer of talent tries 
his strength in different directions. Mr. Maugham began 
with a picture of life in Lambeth, whose repulsive realism 
almost concealed a genuine sense of what one may call the 
colour of life. Now, in The Making of a Saint, he evolves a 
drama of Italy in the time of Lorenzo de Medici,—a tale of 
the days when, in Mr. Kipling’s phrase, “there weren’t no ten 
commandments ;” when art was real and conspiracy chronic, 
The title is a grim joke; the Saint was a soldier of fortune, who 
entered his convent after playing the husband’s part in such 
a Paolo and Francesca story as seems inevitable in Italian 
romance. Bat the interest of the book lies not so much in 
the hero’s love affairs as in the story of a conspiracy in which 
he took part. How the revolt grew in Forli; how the Count 
Girolamo, after lavishing money upon all about him, found it 
easier, when the pinch came, to reimpose taxes than to check 
expenditure; how Checco, head of the Orsi, withstood him in 
the Council; how months of creeping terrer ended in the 
attempt at Checco’s assassination; and how, finally, this 
admirable citizen, who had always put from him the very 
mention of a like attempt on the Count, is found ready with 
a scheme for murder complete in its minutest detail,—all 
these things are indicated in masterly fashion. The story of 
the actual tragedy, the Count’s death, and the sack of the 
palace is as well conceived and related as anything we 
have read for a long time; and the account of the town 
people’s transition from friendship to hate, upon the 
news that Sforza is marching on Forli, does not fall 
below what precedes it. The Countess Caterina, Sforza’s 
natural daughter, fierce and rough as her father, is a 
really impressive figure; but the best study in the book 
is Checco, the aristocrat, by nature peaceful, willing 
to accept the second place, but unwilling to be less than 
a social equal of his ruler, and secretly consumed by a 
slow fire of ambition, using the cry of “liberty” as a 
means to his own supremacy, yet half persuaded all the 
time that his is genuine patriotism. It is a pity, after this 
really admirable sketch of a revolution, to return in the last 
chapter to a more or less hackneyed love-story which has no 
vital connection with the principal interest of the book. 
Still, Mr. Maugham was writing the history of a young 
soldier of fortune; the love element is indispensable; and he 
chose to give such a love-story as was likely to be told with 
trath of such a man in such a generation. He has written a 
good novel, and he ought some day to write much better 
ones, 

An Angel of Pity is Miss Florence Marryat’s manifesto 
against vivisection. Rose Gordon, the heroine, is the 
daughter of a distinguished General, and has taken to 
hospital nursing after her father’s death. She first excites 
the attention of Mr. Lesquard, the famous surgeon, by pro- 
testing energetically when he tries an experiment upon a 
pauper patient who is at the point of death. In the inter- 
view which results, Mr. Lesquard perceives that she is 
beautifal and high-spirited, and falls in love with her. She 
has no desire for marriage, and, in her devotion to her pro 
fession, has already refused a man to whom she is really 
attached; but Lesquard offers to complete her ambition, and 
make her head of a nursing home for convalescents. In 
this hope she marries, and finds that her husband intends 
her to be simply a charming and decorative accessory. 
This she submits to, but is haunted—in spite of his assur- 
ances—by a fear that he may have dabbled in vivisection; 
and she is perplexed about a mysterious shed near his stables. 
Seizing an opportunity, she explores the shed, and finds there 
a vivisectionist’s laboratory, whose horrors are described with 
lavish detail, A scene with her husband follows, and next day 
he revenges himself by operating upon her pet dog; she breaks 
in, puts the dog out of his pain, and in her passion throws 
a knife at her husband, which pierces his hand. Erysipelas 





* (1.) The Making of a Saint. By William Somerset Maugham. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. (2.) An Angel of Pity. By Florence Marryat. London: 
Hutchinson and Co.—(3.) A Runaway Couple: a Story of New York Society. 
By Oliver Lowrey. New York: F. Teanyson Neely. ——(4.) Sowing the Sand. 
By Florence Henniker. London: Harper and Brothers. 
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sets in. Rose, who has left the house, returns to nurse the 
sufferer; Lesquard recovers, forswears vivisection, and pro- 
mises to establish the nursing home,—so that they all live 
happily ever after. The whole story, of course, is ridiculously 
improbable, but Miss Marryat has the knack of being readable. 
Personally, however, we sympathise a little with the husband, 
who is asked to tolerate a large terrier which is allowed to 
bite and fight, but must not be beaten. Still, to vivisect him 
was a revenge which one would think would scarcely have 
commended itself even to a vivisector. 


A Runaway Couple is a truly surprising story of American 
society. Ezra F. Powell has struck oil in Kickapoo County ; 
his wife’s features have already assumed a classic cast, and 
her costumes are Parisian, but she cannot at once win re- 
cognition in New York, though she gces to church in the 
most gorgeous millinery along with her pretty daughter. 
The daughter is her hope, for Kate, being pretty as well as rich, 
may capture Lord Blake; but Ezra Powell does not approve 
of the British aristocracy, and goes the length of inviting 
Kate’s unrecognised adorer Paul to stay in the house. But 
Mrs. Powell promptly accuses the intruder of burglary, and 
Paul, who is not conspicuous for spirit, flies from justice and 
takes refuge with a society journalist, Simon Bolivar Bixby. 
Disguised as Bixby’s brother he attends the picnic of the 
James F. Mullaley Association at Sulzer’s East River Park, 
and observes Mr. Bixby as he goes round taking down the 
names of dancers from their own lips with details of their 
costumes,—to which he adds lavish jewellery in his report. 
Meanwhile Paul captivates the heart of Miss Celestine (or 
Ceeley) Mulvaney, who introduces him to her friends, and 
especially to such constables as are well disposed to the 
Mulvaneys. Bixby is anxious that Paul should go in and 
win, for the Mulvaney interest could easily secure him a post 
as “Inspector of Sidewalks” or the like; for Celestine is ‘‘a 
daughter of one of the reigning families of New York, and 
her father is making $50,000 a year out of the city.” Paul 
wavers, but is deterred by the reappearance on the scene of 
Mr. Tommy Driscoll, who had got into a fight over in Long 
Island City. “The Judge did not know who he was, bad cess 
to him,” so Mr. Driscoll was put “into the jug,” but emerged 
im time to secure his nomination for the Assembly and to 
warn Paul off. But the fickle Paul accompanies Bixby 
on the moonlight excursion of the “Gentlemen’s Sons 
ef the Eleventh Ward of Brooklyn” up the Hudson 
River, and thus becomes acquainted with another charmer, 
whom, on the whole, he prefers to Celestine—though the depths 
of his nature are still true to Kate. Kate, meanwhile, the 
true-hearted, has fled from the attentions of Lord Blake. 
That nobleman had been invited to the Powell mansion in 
Lycurgus, where Mrs, Powell had erected, amongst other 
splendours, an undraped female figure in a knot of green 
trees that provoked the protest of a pastoral democratic com- 
munity. Mr. Powell was obliged to veil it with a linen coat 
that he had been wearing and a straw hat. From this 
seclusion Kate fied to New York. There she finds shelter in 
a boarding-house where the boarders all slide down the 
banisters, and amuse themselves by beating gongs in the 
middle of the night and crying “Fire.” Mr. Bixby per- 
eeives her in the street, and scenting a sensation, comes to 
interview her, but is thrown downstairs, an episode which 
seems to be of weekly occurrence in the life of a New York 
social reporter. Ultimately the detectives discover Kate, 
prove Paul’s innocence, and the farce ends happily; but the 
odd thing is that Mrs. Powell goes insane with disappoint- 
Whether the book 
is meant to be serious or not we have no idea, but anyhow it 
is a very amusing caricature of a certain section of American 
manners. 


In Mrs. Henniker’s novel, Sowing the Sand, the seed sown 
is wild oats, and the sowing is a process made familiar to us 
by innumerable novels, mostly written by ladies. The book con- 
forms generally to the type long ago established by “ Ouida,” 
which in our young days used to be accounted improper, but 
is now food for babes. Mrs. Henniker’s Hussars are not 
quite so superb as Ouida’s Guardsmen; they do not bathe in 
eau de cologne ; they do not interlard their discourse with ill- 
pointed but idiomatic French. That may be because they are 
only Hussars, not Guardsmen; it may be that realism is 
penetrating even into these hallowed regions; but still the 
type is easily recognisable. Among the sowers is Major 





Savile, who has sown his wild oats, or most of them, 
and pines to be reformed, in some agreeable manner. 
Major Savile is tall, with a long, silky moustache and 
caressing voice, which renders him irresistible. Do ladies, 
we wonder, find certain traits recur perpetually in the 
heroines of men’s novels? No doubt they do, and no 
doubt it annoys them. Another sower is Charley Crispin, a 
fluffy young subaltern, who plunges wildly on the tarf, and 
gets entangled with an undesirable woman, and ultimately 
attempts suicide, to the great distress of his father, a respect- 
able North Country blanket manufacturer, and his twin sister 
Mildred. The heroine shows the progress of the age. In 
Ouida she would have been a girl, proud, patrician, and 
youthful, with a tendency to read Adschylus and a passionate 
contempt of vulgarity. Mrs. Henniker’s lady is married, has 
sympathetic eyes and a cheek not untouched by crowsfeet. 
She accepts the honest blanket maker’s hospitality with a 
natural condescension, and, because she is an exceptionally 
well-bred woman, is civil to her host and his wife. The 
only scene in the book which rises above the commonplace 
is that in which Mr. Crispin reproaches Major Savile with 
having encouraged his son in undesirable courses. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE Nineteenth Century publishes several most readable 
papers this month, besides Sir Wemyss Reid’s eulogium on 
Mr. Gladstone, which is interesting from its writer’s enthu- 
siasm for his subject. His chief topic is the reverence of the 
North of England for Mr. Gladstone, of which he gives many 
striking instances, and he seems not to see that this sort of 
leader-worship, however well justified, is not exactly Liberalism. 
If we may believe him, the English outburst against Turkey 
after the Bulgarian atrocities was due to Mr. Gladstone. 
That may be true, is certainly true in part; but in what 
sense is it creditable to Englishmen? who ought, one would 
think, to have felt the necessity for intervention without fiery 
eloquence from any leader. For the rest, Sir W. Reid adds 
nothing that we see to the explanation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
influence,—the unaccountable influence, that is, of a Celt with 
genius and a high morale over ordinary Englishmen.——Sir 
G. S. Clarke writes sympathetically of the approach of 
America to England, and says with perfect truth that it has 
its justification in the common interests of both countries; 
but he might with advantage have supplied fuller illustrations 
of those interests, some of which are based on the consciences 
rather than the pockets of the two peoples.——Seiior A. G. 
Perez, ‘‘ Member of the Cuban Junta,” does not add much to 
our knowledge of the oppression exercised by Spain in Cuba, 
and his assertion that the Cubans are an exceptionally 
“ gentle” people is not fully in accord with evidence; but the 
following paragraph reveals a system which would of itself 
justify insurrection :— 

“To carry any kind of weapon, even the native arm known as the 
‘ machete,’ used in farm work, is forbidden. Everyone is obliged 
to possess and carry on his person a document, called a ‘cedula 
personal,’ in which is enumerated every physical detail of the 
owner; as, for instance, the complexion, height, age, shape of the 
nose, if a moustache or beard be worn, whether married or single, 
and any other signs or peculiarities that might be of value in 
case of the need of identification. This document must be 
exhibited whenever the owner intends to appear in a public office 
for business purposes, or requires any official paper, such as a 
power of attorney, a warrant, to establish a suit, &c. ; also when- 
ever an official or a policeman requests its production. It is also 
necessary to carry this document when travelling from one place 
to another. It is good only for one year, and costs from 25 to 
100 dollars, according to the position of the owner, his profession 
or business. Any person under suspicion may be arrested with- 
out a warrant, held in prison without trial, and even without 
stating to him the grounds for his arrest. This kind of arrest is 
called ‘ Detention Gubernativa’ (arrest by order of the Govern- 
ment). Personal safety and liberty are therefore things to be 
enjoyed only in dreams.” 
—tThe most attractive articles to the general reader are, how- 
ever, the sketch of Oxford in 1898, by the Warden of Merton, 
and the account by Miss E. L. Banks of “ American Yellow 
Journalism.” Mr. Brodrick believes that Oxford under- 
graduates are a distinctly improved breed, who have become 
more sensible, gentler, and more refined, without giving up 
their boyishness or their fondness fur escapades:—“ Upon the 
whole, it may be said with confidence that Oxford under- 
graduates, as a class, are more virtuous, better conducted, and 
better informed than their predecessors in the reign of 
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George the Third, though it must be added in justice that 
they get their virtue and their knowledge on easy terms. 
Not having been persecuted at school for obeying the 
elementary precepts of Christianity, or left to puzzle out their 
lessons by the aid of miserable dictionaries, grammars, and 
text-books (perhaps in Latin), they attain a higher average 
level of morality, of information, and of culture. But it may 
be doubted whether that strength of character and indepen- 
dence of intellect which is developed by hardship and stern 
discipline is not less common than in the olden days.” The 
“Oxford Movement” is at an end, but the discussion of 
religion is more active than ever, the bias, thinks the Warden, 
being towards a rather high orthodoxy tempered by 
rationalism. Mr. Brodrick believes, we think justly, 
that the influence of the two greater Universities upon 
English life is deeper than ever, and tends to incessant 
diffusion :—‘“ All the head masters of the leading public 
schools, nearly all the head masters of the metropolitan 
and provincial grammar schools and high schools, and most 
of the classical assistant- masters in these schools are 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, while the academical 
element largely preponderates among the masters of private 
schools and private tutors of the superior class.” These 
teachers, aided as they are by the great majority of the influen- 
tial clergy, and by an extraordinary number of journalists, per- 
manently keep up the feeling that Oxford and Cambridge 
are centres of light. Mr. Brodrick, however, might award 
just praise to the institutions he loves, without being quite so 
contemptuous of younger Universities. After all, Oxford 
and Cambridge cannot teach the whole English-speaking race. 
—Mies Elizabeth Banks declares that the “yellow journals” 
are becoming a serious evil in the United States. They are 
so called because of the immense success of some papers pub- 
lished in the New York World by a reporter who was styled 


“the Yellow Kid,” and they are really halfpenny papers | 


started by men with large capital, who pay heavily for 
anything sensational, and are utterly unscrupulous in 
creating excitement. They have an immense circulation, 
and being very clever as well as unscrupulous, they exercise 
a dangerous amount of influence. They certainly go strange 
lengths :—“* When, on my return to America, I first took a 
position on a yellow journal something over a year ago, I 
knew little or nothing of the sort of work that would be 
required of me as a ‘yellow woman journalist.’ I knew only 
that I needed money, and that I was offered by a yellow 
journal a good salary. My first inkling of what was expected 
of me came when I got my first assignment. I was asked to 
walk the streets of New York in the most dangerous part of 
the city, ‘allow’ myself to become arrested as a disreputable 
woman, spend a part of the night in gaol with women of the 
street, and write up a brilliant account of the affair for the 
next morning’s paper! It is probably unnecessary for me to 
say that I declined my first assignment!” Miss Banks 
asserts that these journals do not wish for true reports, 
but exciting reports, and that their female employées 
in particular—who are very numerous—are summarily 
discharged when they report that the moral evil or 
social abuse which they are ordered to “expose” does 
not, in fact, exist:—“‘Some time later I was making an 
investigation which concerned the welfare of the working 
girls. I did not undertake to write fiction—only to write 
truthfully of my experiences as they came to me in a certain 
mode of living. As the experiences came to me I wrote them 
and they were published. In the midst of the series hundreds 
of anonymous letters began to pour into the office, declaring 
that ‘if your reporter proves thus and s0, it will injure the 
cause of the working people, and we always thought your 
paper was the friend of the poor workers!’ Straightway the 
mandate went forth that I was to so ‘manage’ my experi- 
ences as to make them prove such and such a thing, whether 
they really proved the other thing or not!” Miss Banks 
declares that there is no cure for the evil except the devotion 
of “millions ”—in dollars presumably—to establish respect- 
able rivals to the yellow papers, but she does not explain how 
the respectables are to be made to pay. Will the people buy 
unsensational, but truthful, narratives? That seems to us 
the coming difficulty of journalism, one, too, which must be 
overcome if the Press is not one day to be suppressed as a 
public nuisance, or placed under a vigorous censorship.—— 
Mr. T. W. Russell states the case against moneylenders 
with his customary lucidity and force, but he does not con- 








vince us that it would be either wise or right to entrust an 
unlimited right of cancelling contracts to Judges not specially 
selected for the purpose or bound by any rigid precedents, 
“Cadi justice” may be good justice when the Cadi is 
Solomon, but it is usually fatal to commerce, which depends 
not so much on the justice of any law as on its inflexibility. 


The magazines are still discussing the fate of China, but 
as yet the volume of light has not been very greatly in- 
creased. The original point in the first article in the Con. 
temporary Review on “ Our Future Empire in the Far East” 
is that the writer, who, on the whole, dreads European 
ascendency in China as likely to be fatal to the industrial 
prosperity of Europe, thinks domination there would be easy. 
He holds that the Chinese, unpatriotic and poor, without 
hereditary leaders, and separated from each other by barriers 
of dialect and habits of thought, would obey Mandarins 
selected by Europe without hesitation. England, for ex- 
ample, could actually rule the gigantic valley of the Yangtse, 
and by modifying the trend of the education which all 
Chinese seek, could raise the people to a much higher level of 
morality and civilisation. He does not, be it observed, re- 
commend the annexation of the valley, but maintains that it 
would be easy. This is, of course, the crux of the whole 
question, and we wonder which is the right view. Our own is 
that the Chinese would prove singularly difficult to govern 
without a severity which the British people would never 
tolerate for any length of time. Submissive as he appears 
and in a way is, there is a stubborn force in the Chinaman 
which has kept him separate for three thousand years, and 
has enabled him to resist all influences tending to change, 
and he has a trick of forming secret associations which last 
for centuries, and are always directed against the powers that 
be. The histories of Singapore and Labuan do not suggest 
that Chinamen are easy subjects to govern. Still the experi- 
ment has been but imperfectly tried, and the British have 
never failed,—except with Irishmen.——Mr. J. A. Hobson 
disputes in a temperate and reasonable manner the dogma 
that conquest materially develops trade. He maintains that 
our trade with foreign countries grows faster than our trade 
with our own possessions, adducing some striking figures. 
Thus since 1855 we have been incessantly expanding the area 
of British dominion, with the following commercial results :— 
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Of the total trade of the country, which in 1896 was seven 
hundred and thirty-eight millions sterling, only one hundred 
and eighty-four millions was with our own possessions. The 
answer is, of course, that we are sure of the Imperial trade, 
but not of the foreign trade, and the question is if that: answer 
is correct. We doubt it, believing that no country will refuse 
to sell goods to us, and that if it sells it may take our goods 
in payment, A “ Financial Journalist,” in-his paper on “The Art 
of Blackmail,” does not add much to our knowledge of City 
venality beyond the remark that promoters consider £5,000 
their highest bribe. He evidently believes that the promoters 
who bribe are worse than the low journalists who accept bribes, 
and would make such bribery a penal offence, but he does not 
clearly explain why the bribery pays the promoter. Doeg 
the ordinary investor really put his trust in financial 
articles? His suggestion that respectable journals should 
be more frank in their comments on new companies is 
sound enough, but to make it work, the law of libel 
must be altered in a way which we fear would tend 
greatly to the profit of financial blackmailers.——Dean 
Farrar thinks that the evidence is against the existence of 
any genuine likeness of Christ, and that the reason is that for 
three centuries early Christians would have thought such a 
likeness irreverent, and always preferred the use of symbols 
such asthe Lamb. It was not till A.D. 692 that Christians 
were exhorted to paint Christ in human form. That is true 
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enough, but does it bear greatly on the question? No like- 
ness of Christ, in the ordinary sense of the word, could have 
been made after his death, but no description of him need 
have been irreverent. Is it not at least strange and 
suggestive of orders from himself that of all who followed 
him in life and treasured his sayings as priceless possessions 
no one has described his appearance? It is even doubtfal, 
as the Dean mentions, whether he was of striking or of mean 
appearance, though the argument from the impression he 
made is distinctly on the former side——There is no light 
article in this number, but any one who enjoys savage writing 
will appreciate “‘ Wanted : a Defeat,” by “A New Radical.” His 
real belief evidently is that if the Radical party is to regain 
power it must get rid of the present leaders, who are almost 
all at heart old Whigs, and adopt a new programme, of 
which, if we understand his hints, an Irish Land Bill 
for England would be a main feature. We do not 
believe the proposal would be popular, and indeed rather 
distrust the ultimate popularity of all the “Socialist” pro- 
grammes, including even old-age pensions, unless they are 
based upon insurance; but the writer certainly analyses 
Liberal difficulties with an unsparing hand. Practically, his 
judgment is that if the Liberals win the next election they 
will make the country dislike them more than it does now; 
but the pleasure of reading his paper is not derivable so much 
from his thoughts as from his trenchant phrases. He, at all 
events, minces nothing, telling the Liberals, for example, that 
the Irish question alone must wreck them. They cannot 
govern without the Irish vote, and cannot move forward 
with it. 


The Fortnightly contains nothing of first-class importance 
this month. It opens with an article on “The Dynastic 
Crisis in Spain,” by “A Spaniard,” who is a partisan of 
General Weyler. Nothing, the writer thinks, can save 
his country. Her population has been drawn from the 
fields into the towns to work at manufactures for which 
a market existed in the colonies owing to the protective 
duties. Now the colonies are gone, the manufactures will 
crumble, and immense numbers of people will be destitute of 
a livelihood. The rich, in whose interest the country his 
been administered, will be ruined, and there is no party 
strong enough to attempt a general reconstruction. The 
Carlists are weak, so are the Republicans, the populace is 
disaffected because justice has been venal and oppression 
universal, The cause of this general disorder he finds in the 
adoption of constitutionalism by a country unfit for it; and 
this has been aggravated by the mistaken action of the Queen. 
Long pages of malignant personal gossip reveal plainly 
enough the sentiments of a certain section of Spaniards 
towards the Regent. She has the bourgeois virtues; she is 
not affable; she does not go to bull-fights; and she had the 
courage to censure General Weyler’s action in Cuba, which 
the writer seems to consider the one reasonable piece of work 
done by any officer in late years. If this Spaniard represents 
the mass of his countrymen, heaven help Spain. ——Another 
article, signed “ A,” sums up Mr. Qhamberlain’s foreign policy 
in the phrase, “ Free markets for our working population,” 
and discusses the chance of his getting a free hand to carry 
it out. The writer asserts not merely that Mr. Chamberlain 
forced Lord Salisbury to assume a menacing attitude over 
the Niger question, but that his resignation was even 
formally sent in, which we believe to be an absolute 
delusion. —— An article of general interest, which we 
hope will be widely read, is Dr. Malcolm Morris’s on ‘ The 

" Prevention of Consumption.” No one, it appears, is born 
doomed to the disease; a predisposition may be inherited, but 
the disease can only be acquired by infection, proceeding in 
most cases from bacilli liberated in the spittle of consumptives. 
Dr. Morris reprints a paper of excellently worded recom- 
mendations for preventing the spread of consumption, drawn 
up and circulated in Glasgow.——Mr. Archer has a charming 
critical essay upon the work of Mr. A. E. Housman, whom, in 
our judgment, he proves to be a true and original poet. 
—We must protest against a paper by Mr. Fox Bourne 
upon the troubles in Sierra Leone. It is admitted that the 
hut-tax was a mistake, but not, as he seems to think, because 
the population is too poor to pay it. African natives, accord- 
ing to Miss Kingsley, object to taxes upon dwellings, but 
would pay a poll-tax. Very likely also the black frontier police 
require careful supervision, but the country must be policed 





by black men, and no police force is perfect from the incep- 
tion. No good purpose can be served by depreciating, us Mr. 
Fox Bourne does throughout, the justice, integrity, and 
ability of the men who serve the Empire on that deadly coast; 
and this is the more intolerable because his article displays a 
marked ignorance of facts. The expedition against the Sofas 
undertaken in 1894, which he considers a wanton aggression, 
was sent to deliver our protectorate from a band of savage 
banditti who had devastated the country, as they devastated 
every other country they came across, like locusts, and inflicted 
unspeakable cruelties on women and children. Yet Mr. Fox 
Bourne says that they “offered themselves as peaceful 
residents.” 

The National Review for this month is an excellent number. 
Mr. Arnold White in his article on the “ Russian Bogey” 
emphasises the important fact that Russia, though invulner- 
able as far as we are concerned, is also impotent to strike. 
For six years her supplies to the Far East can only travel 
by sea,—that is, by our permission. When the Trans- 
Siberian railway is completed she will have the power to 
pour men into China; but in war Russia has always been 
unready, and there is every reason to suppose that a call 
for mobilisation would bring to light numberless flaws in 
the machine. In war she has gained only one great vic- 
tory single-handed,—Paltowa; her weight in an alliance 
Mr. White perhaps underrates. She helped to overwhelm 
Napoleon; in conjunction with France she might help to 
overwhelm Germany. But taken singly we agree with Mr. 
White that Russia is an overrated Power.——Mr. Maxse 
writes weighty words on the Dreyfus case. Taking M. 
Cavaignac’s great speech as summing up the whole of the 
evidence for condemnation, he shows—as it seems to us con- 
clusively, unless there is some evidence of a very different 
kind from that yet produced—not merely that Dreyfus was 
illegally condemned, but that he was innocent. To begin 
with, the bordereau—the only evidence against Dreyfus sub- 
mitted to his counsel—is never mentioned by M. Cavaignac. 
New evidence is produced which Mr. Maxse thus sums up :—= 

“Tn order that a Departmental victim may perish the Minister 
—being obliged to abandon the basis of the prosecution—pro- 
duces three letters, of which neither the accused nor his counsel 
ever had cognisance at the trial. Two were written in 1894 and 
one in 1896,—i.e., two years after the trial. The present Chief of 
the Intelligence Department had already sworn that one of the 
1894 letters does not refer to Dreyfus, while the late Chief of the 
Intelligence Department is prepared to prove that neither of the 
1894 letters has any connection with the Dreyfus Case, and he 
confidently avers that the third letter—that of 1896—is a forgery. 
eran erane It is in truth a clumsy, palpable, and grotesque forgery.” 
In addition to this scathing indictment Mr. Maxse reprints 
the deposition of Count Casella, who states that Colonel 
Panizzardi, Italian Military Attaché at Paris, affirmed to him 
that Colonel Schwartzkoppen, German Attaché, declared, first 
that Dreyfus was innocent, secondly that Esterhazy was 
guilty. France seems to have adopted her ally’s methods of 
dealing with free speech; but, at least, in Russia they would 
not make a hero of Esterhazy——Among the other articles 
we note “ A Reminiscence of Manila,” by Mr. Frank Bullen, 
who relates with singular eloquence the terrible life history 
told him by a half-caste native. Men who have seen Spanish 
rule in Manila will probably agree with Mr. Bullen that it is 
a moral duty for the United States not to relinquish the 
islands to Spain. Like all Mr. Bullen’s work, this remarkable 
paper is shot through and through with a sense of picturesque- 
ness and literary charm.——A pleasant article on the position 
of married women in America confirms our opinion that the 
English matron has a happier lot than the American, who is 
practically forbidden to be on friendly terms with any man. 


Blackwood’s Magazine is, as usual, full of readable things. 
Mr. Baumer Williams strings together a series of extracts 
from a collection of letters written by Southey to his friend 
John May. ‘“Southey’s private letters,” said Thackeray, “are 
worth piles of epics;” and certainly no man in the history 
of literature grows so much in one’s estimation from every 
new revelation of the facts of his life. —— Sir Herbert 
Maxwell discourses in his delightful way on “ Odd Volumes,” 
—mostly old books of sport; but amongst them is a work on 
trees by Dr. Lowe, which robs us of a cherished illusion by 
establishing the fact that no existing yew-tree can be more 
than five hundred years old. Few, he thinks, at‘ain to a third 
century.——The article on “ Smollett and the Old Sea-Dogs ” 
is an attempt to prove from the scanty records of naval life 
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a century ago that Smollett did not caricature the sailor in 
any unreasonable degree. Cases of strange brawls between 
naval officers are quoted from Rooke’s journal, and the writer 
has some excellent observations upon the habits of mind 
likely to be induced by the excessively rigid etiquette which 
shut off the naval Captain in a splendid isolation, so far as 
social intercourse was concerned, alike from officers and crew. 
—But the most characteristic thing in the magazine is the 
charming account of the Farée Islands,—one of those articles 
combining the picturesque with the human interest, of which 
Maga seems to have an inexhaustible supply inaccessible to 
any other periodical. 
The English part of this month’s Cosmopolis contains a 
paper by Vernon Lee on “The Young Generation and the 
Old.” The old and the young, she tells us, “are perpetually 
making each other suffer.” Her sympathies are evidently 
entirely with the latter. We do not agree with her premises, 
but supposing them to be true, we do not think Vernon Lee’s 
prescription would mend the matter. It is rather vague, but 
it seems to come to this. First, that young people should be 
taught the truth (oh, shade of Pilate!), not “special concoc- 
tions of what is, what might be, and particularly what ought 
to be (according to taste), freely made palatable with what 
couldn’t ever be.” Secondly, old people are to help the 
young towards a solution when they give vent to the “old, 
old despairing cry, ‘What am I?’” Surely young people 
now give so much time and diligence to solving this question 
that they might be left to succeed alone, so that the rest 
of the world may have leisure to find out something else.-—— 
Mrs. Crawford writes about the Italian novelist, d’Annunzio. 
She says: ‘Love, passion, the attitude of man towards 
woman, of woman towards man, absorb all his attention. 
For him life possesses no mightier secrets, no further 
problems; and hence, even at its best, his work is singularly 
one-sided. Convincingly true within its own limits, it becomes 
essentially false as a representation of human life in its widest 
aspects. A single novel of d’Annunzio fills the reader with 
amazed rapture. Acourse of d’Annunzio produces an inevitable 
reaction, and I can understand its awakening in many readers 
a sense of actual nausea.”——Among the French papers, 
“Gens et Choses de Sicile” is perhaps the most interesting,— 
rather idyllic than realistic, however. At first, the island, 
seen from the sea, did not make upon M. Rod that impression 
“de jamais vu” for which he had hoped; but if he is a 
little disappointed with the “choses,” he is in love with 
the “gens.” He describes with delight their manners, their 
gesture, “harmonieux et grave, rhythmé comme une phrase 
musicale, 4 la fois thédtral et spontané,” and their religion. 
Kindness to animals seems part of their rather pagan form 
of Catholicism. All the beasts have their patron saint: “On 
appelle volontiers les animaux au nom de lenr saint, ainsi la 
familiarité monte jusqu’au paradis. Les bétes, les hommes, 
les saints, ce ne sont pas trois régnes séparés par de grandes 
intervalles. C’est un ensemble owt les nuances se confondent, 
ou les inégalités disparaissent.” The intervention of the 
saints or of the Virgin is invoked in the commonest occupations 
of every-day life. A Sicilian woman will put her bread into the 
oven and commit the baking to the Madonna saying, “A présent 
ma fatigue est finie ; 4 vous de vous fatiguer vierge Marie.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


> 

The Edinburgh Review opens with one of those papers which 
give a real value to the quarterlies. The numerous class of 
people who are not quite sure what a young Czech is, and have 
hazy views upon the Ausgleich, may enlighten themselves by 
reading the historical account here given of the internal crisis in | 
Austria-Hungary,—an account which demands careful reading 
from the extraordinary complexity of the subject, but is rendered 
with admirable lucidity. It is incredible that an Empire so con- 
stituted should last a year, yet it has lasted fifty. “The break- 
up of Austria,” says the writer, “ would not only create a general 
European war, it would require a general European war to pro- | 
duce it. There is only one element in Austria which is a serious | 
danger to the existence of the Empire, and that is the Germans.” 
The Pan-Germanic movement has no leader, and may never 
develop; but somehow there must be reorganisation. The 


certainly will not come in the lifetime of Francis Joseph. There ig 
also a good and clear account of the Chinese question as it stands, 
useful to refresh the memory and togroup facts. Of theotherarticles, 
that on the survival and destruction of British animals has been 
noticed in these columns, An interesting essay on fairy tales con- 
trasts the simple and primitive German stories, “ authorless and 
ageless,” with the courtly inventions of Madame d’Aulnoy and her 
contemporaries, and with the artificial and self-conscious tales of 
later Germans. The essay on “ Two Centuries of French Art” 
has special reference to the exhibition now open in the Guildhall. 
But the most attractive paper in the volume, to our mind, is the 
study of Frederick Augustus Hervey, Earl of Bristol and Bishop 
of Derry,—the most singular prelate that the Anglican Com- 
munion has seen for centuries. This essay deals principally with. 
his earlier life and his connection with the Irish Volunteer 
movement, and slides over that later period so fully illustrated 
in Mr. Vere Foster’s “Two Duchesses.” It was really a pity not 
to quote one of the letters in which he expounds his reasonings 
with a son who wished to marry a pauper while the King of 
Prussia’s natural daughter might be his for the winning. 
Reading of his political intrigues, one is almost thankful that 
he did not choose a political career. Under other circumstances 
he might have done infinite harm as a statesman. Less 
remarkable men have often been eredited with genius. 


King Arthur and the Table Round: Tales chiefly after the Old 
French of Crestien of Troyes. With an Introduction and Notes. By 
W. W. Newell. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston, U.S.A. 16s.)— 
We know very little about Crestien except that he was a minstrel 
at the Court of the Countess Marie of Champagne, daughter of 
Louis VII., in the second half of the twelfth century. At this 
time the demand for romantic stories was beginning, and 
Crestien, feeling the great possibilities of the Arthurian legends, 
took them as the themes of his novels. Mr. Newell thinks that 
there is little connection between the shadowy original Britons 
and the Knights of the Round Table, and he considers the 
sources of romance to be French and Anglo-Norman, and 
attaches more literary than historical importance to the 
Arthurian cycle. In Crestien “we discover that the twelfth 
century, at its best, was modern in some of its moral characters ; 
the delicacy of taste, the refinement of perception, exhibited on 
every page, surprise as much as they please, and form a revelation 
of mental history more instructive than chronicles can furnish.” 
Mr. Newell laments that Tennyson was apparently unacquainted 
with Crestien, and he strongly disapproves of the poetic license 
which makes Gawain a gay courtier instead of the “soul of 
chivalry ” as drawn by the earlier poet. The first story in this 
collection is the ever delightful one of “ Ericand Enidé” (Tenny- 
son’s “Geraint and Enid”). This is followed by the “smal 
sweet idyll” of “Alexander and Soredamor,” in which Queen 
Guinevere is shown in quite a domestic light, smoothing the course 
of love for the knight and his lady. “The Knight of the Lion”’ 
is a good story, and we must all sympathise with Sir Ewain when 
he helps the lion in a fight with a serpent, though he does not 
give Sir Perceval’s reason for so doing (in Malory’s version of the 
story), that the lion was “the more natural beast of the two.” 
The mystical story of “Perceval” is in strong contrast to the 
light comedy of ‘ The Maid with the Narrow Sleeves,” in which 
two sisters squabble over the merits of their respective knights, 
and finally come to fisticuffs, till they are separated by their 
attendants. These five stories are all by Crestien, and Mr. 
Newell says that he has closely followed the original French; but 
in the concluding five, which are by several authors, he gives 
only an outline of the narrative. There are some graceful verses 
addressed to the minstrel at the beginning of the book, and the 
last few lines are happy in their turn of thought :— 

“From home by thee undreamed, far over ocean, 
Where long may olive bury sword and sheath, 
Of tbrice immortal flowers the garland woven 
Be cffered, Christian, this memorial wreath,”’ 
The beautiful printing of these two volumes, in common with the 
other work of this firm, reaches the high standard of excellence 
set up by the late Mr. R. Houghton. 





SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
The Medea of Euripides. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Clinton E. 8. Headlam. (Cambridge University 
Press.)—The Prolegomena are brief but sufficient. It is need- 
less to give over and over again the information which may 
be found in every school library. (A reference might have been 
made to Metam. vii., where there can be little doubt we have the 
substance of some of Ovid’s last play of Medea.) The annota- 





Reviewer suggests federation of the Empire, redivided into its 
natural ethnographical and geographical divisions ; but that will | 
probably only come after at least a brief period of absolutism. It | 


tion seems such as advanced scholars may consult with advan- 
tage. It is an instance of the care with which Mr. Headlam 
comments that he points out the Doric forms which Medea uses 
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in the anapests, whereas the Nurse speaks ia the ordinary 
dialect.——Demosthenes: The Olynthiacs. Edited by T. R. Glover, 
M.A. (Same publishers.)—Mr. Glover is somewhat scornful of 
grammatical notes. He gives them under protest, as it were, 
but does not expect them to be eagerly read, to say the least. 
What he dwells upon with special care is the political situation. 
This he regards from the less usual point of view—what was it 
that made the Athenians hesitate to act, in spite of all the 
exhortations of Demosthenes ?—and he makes outa good case for 
them. Are we, by the way, quite so certain of the facts as to say 
that Thucydides lost Amphipolis for Athens? Professor Murray 
in ‘Ancient Greek Literature” has something noteworthy to 
say about this. As we read about Philip we are struck with 
the resemblance between his diplomacy and that of the Russia of 
to-day.—Plato: Laches. Edited by F. G. Plaistowe and T. R. 
Mills. (W. B. Clive.)}—This is one of the “ University Tutorial 
Series,” as is also Livy, Book IX., edited by W. J. Woodhouse, 
M.A. (same publisher). The notes havea look of being a little 
scanty, but we feel that the editors know what they are about, 
and, indeed, the series is eminently successful in its practical 
working as an apparatus for examinees, and it is, as a rule, 
sufficient testimony td an edition that it belongs to it——Pylos 
and Sphakteria, from Thucydides. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse. 
(Rivingtons.)—Thucydides is, of course, simplified for the use of 
the forms which are to read this. We cannot think that, with 
the considerable choice before an editor, this is well. But can 
junior forms be profitably interested, or indeed interested at all, 
in the geographical problems of the narrative ? Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, Book III. Edited by G. M. Edwards, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press).—Twenty-four pages of Prolego- 
mena, forty-four of notes, and a vocabulary extending to 
twenty-six, make up a total of ninety-four, certainly not an in- 
adequate allowance for thirty-three of text, conveniently divided 
into sections, each with its meaning. But boys cannot have too 
much help nowadays. Fifty years ago they had to help them- 
selves, and some of them were the better for it. Plauti 
Trinummus. With an Introduction and Notes by J. H. Gray, 
M.A. (Same publishers.)—Mr. Gray’s very considerable qualifica- 
tions as an editor of Plautus are more profitably bestowed on the 
Trinummus than on the Epidicus, which has already appeared 
under his care. It is, indeed, the ideal introduction for a lad to 
the study of Plantus, and though it has been well edited before 
in this country, Mr. Gray’s book is not superfluous. The 
summary of Prosody, always puzzling to the reader who comes 
to it fresh from reading the Augustan poets (as when he finds 
abscessit), will be found particularly useful. The section on the 
nationality of the drama in Rome is also to be noticed. The 
annotation is especially full. Cesar’s Gallic War, Books VI. 
and VII. Edited by M. T. Tatham. (E. Arnold.)—A full 
introduction, archeological, geographical, and historical, will 
doubtless help the student. But is there not a certain waste 
of power in this continued repetition of the same matter ? 
How many Lives of Cesar, we wonder, are written in the 
year ?>——Czsar: The War with the Belge. Edited by E. S. 
Shuckburgh. (Cambridge University Press.)—The editor has 
already dealt with Book I.,and now goes on to II. He has an 
experienced hand in this kind of work, and can always be trusted 
to produce a useful text-book. Cesar, Book III. Edited by 
John Brown. (Blackie and Son.)—Mr. Brown has already 
proved his competence as an editor of Cesar, and we are 
glad to have another book from him. The third book 
is chiefly occupied with the campaign against the Veneti, 
and so, appropriately enough, we have an essay on “ Ancient 
Ships,” and another on “ Roman Naval History.”——Cornelius 
Nepos. 
versity Press.)—Mr. Shuckburgh now completes his edition 
of Cornelius Nepos, making a set of four volumes. We prefer that 
editors should remain faithful to these well-recognised writers of 
good Latin, instead of seeking novelties in more doubtful 
qsarters. It is not, indeed, for the sake of the boys, but in 
the interest of the teachers, that these novelties are sought out. 
—From the same editor we have Passages from Latin Authors 
for Translation at Sight (Macmillan and Bowes). A fourth edition 
enlarged by the addition of forty easier pieces.——-A Higher Latin 
Reader, edited by H. J. Maidment, M.A., and T. R. Mills, M.A. 
(W. B. Clive), contains three hundred and forty extracts from 
Latin authors of all periods, divided into four parts, the first of 
which is the easiest, and admits the help of descriptive titles, and 
of notes. “The bulk are taken from papers set at University 
examinations,” and the selection has therefore a considerable 
weight of authority——Ezercises and Test Questions on the 
Tutorial Latin Grammar, by F. L. D. Richardson, B.A., and A. 
E. W. Hazell, LL.D. (W. B. Clive); and Ezercises in Latin 
Accidence, by E. Winbolt, B.A. (Methuen and Co.)—These 
books seem to us to have something of the same fault. The 
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Latin of these little sentences is not always beyond reproach. In 
the first we read (p. 19), “ lupi canibus ferociores sunt.” We do 
not think ‘“ferox” is a good epithet for a brute. It connotes 
generally the idea of haughtiness. And what is the meaning of 
“Pecudes agricolae impigerrimae equis aurigae pauperrimi 
pinguiores sunt”? What kind of animal is a pecus impigerrima ? 
In the second we have “Titus habet victoriam,” “oculi atri” 
for “ black eyes,” feror given for “ fierce” in the vocabulary and 
intended also, it would seem, for “ferocious,” which is omitted. 
Surely the boy who is taught to translate “The dog fears the 
ferocious cow” by “puer vaccam ferocem timet,” is not being 
put in quite the right way. Cito would be better than moz in 
“feminae mox senescere solent.”_——A Junior Latin-English 
Gradus, by Sidney C. Woodhouse, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.), is a well-arranged book. We hope that it will find many to 
use it.—Notes on Greek and Latin Syntaz. By G. Buckland 
Green, M.A. (Methuen and Co.)—The constructions of the 
two languages are here compared and contrasted in a very 
convenient fashion. Taking the moderate compass of the 
book (203 pp.) into consideration, we do not know of any volume 
where the work, so useful to the learner, has been more satis- 
factorily done. “ My chief object,” writes the author, “is to show 
that there are unvarying principles which underlie all grammatical 
variations.” A lad who gets that well into his head has got the 
root of the matter. Elementary Latin-English Dictionary. 
By G. H. Nall, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—This dictionary 
is limited to Cesar, Sallust, Nepos, Livy, Eutropius, and 
portions of Cicero in prose; in poetry to Catullus, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, and Phedrus; and is, therefore, designed for 
the benefit of junior forms. We should be glad to see it 
supersede the vocabulary, often unsatisfactory, seldom com- 
plete, and commonly making no adequate return for the 
labour bestowed upon it. This dictionary will practically 
suffice the learner till he reaches a standard which may be 
described as “ fifth form.” Of course it is not perfect; but the 
idea is good, and there is a good foundation laid, to say the least. 
We notice afew flaws,—abiectus in the sense of “dying,” as in 
“udis abiectus in herbis .... olor.” The best derivation of 
pedetemptim is pes-tempto (not tendo); you try a thing with 
your foot before putting your weight on it; so “ quaerendis 
pedetemptim vadis elephanti in terram evasere.” “Imperator: a 
title conferred by the senate after an important victory,” 
would read better “ by an army in the field.” This was an 
early usage; the other came in later. 








MUSIOAL BOOKS. 

What is Good Music ? By W.J.Henderson. (John Murray.)— 
This little book of American origin should be read by every one 
who regards music as a great and serious art, but who has not 
studied it specially. The author deals in separate chapters with 
forms, polyphonic and operatic; as well as with the sensuous, 
intellectual, and emotional aspects of music. Throughout the 
author shows a fine judgment and taste, and is able to look upon 
the art as a whole, and so do justice io manifestations as widely 
differing as Wagnerian opera and string quartets. The un- 
learned reader need have no fear that if he reads this book he 
will be bothered with “ modes ” or “ stretti,” or any other musical 
terrors, ancient or modern. The second part of the book deals 
with the performance of music, and is full of interesting things. 
To the masterly analysis of the playing of Paderewski we could 
wish added an inquiry into the style of Joachim. The descrip- 
tion of the technique of the former artist is so interesting that a 
description of that of the latter could not fail to be so as well. 


The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner. By Albert Lavignac. 
Translated from the French by Esther Singleton. (Service and 
Paton. 10s. 6d.)—This book has the clearness of plan, and con- 
sistency of aim, which make French works of this kind so satis- 
factory to read. After two chapters of biographical and general 
matter, we are given an analysis of the poems of the operas ; later, 
an analysis of the music. By treating the two separately, a clear 
conception of each drama is arrived at. Although the style of 
the book is that of panegyric, it is of a perfectly sane and reason- 
able kind. Our thanks are also due to M. Lavignac for not having 
wearied us with the philosophic theories Wagner amused himself 
by spinning when he was not seriously occupied with composition. 
The ordinary critic has given us too much of them, and the 
present volume gains greatly by these being ignored. Few people 
can write about music so well as Frenchmen; they have the gift 
of being at the same time critical and enthusiastic,—witness 
Berlioz’s wonderful treatise on the orchestra. The present volume 
is no exception; in fact, it would be difficult to find a better guide 
to the dramas of Wagner. 


Der Ring des Nibelungen. 
With Illustrations by Reginald Savage. 


Described by R. Farquharson Sharp. 
(Marshall, Russell, and 
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Co.)—This description of Wagner’s great work, or rather of 
its plot, is reprinted from Atalanta, and, though slight, is 
sympathetically written. 

Richard Wagner's Prose Works—Vol. VI.: Religion and Art. 
Translated by W. Ashton Ellis, (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co. 12s. 6d.)—In this volume of prose fragments, many of 
which were hardly worth preserving, there are some good things 
to be found. The nearer Wagner keeps to musical criticism the 
more interesting he is. Few but enthusiasts will care to plough 
through the clumsily expressed metaphysical meanderings, but 
such an essay as the one “On Operatic Poetry and Composition ” 
contains interesting matter. We quote a fine passage about the 
working of creative genius. Wagner tells the young composer to 
realise whether a character he proposes to treat operatically is a 
real thing or a “ stage-tailor’s dummy,” and says :— 

“Let him set it in a twilight spot, where he can merely see the 
gleaming of its eye; if that speaks to him, the shape itself will 
now most likely fall a-moving, which perhaps will even terrify 
him—but he must put up with that; at last its lips will part, it 
opens its mouth, and a ghostly voice breathes something quite 
distinct, intensely seizable, but so unheard-of (such as the 
‘Guest of Stone, and surely the page Cherubino, once said to 
Mozart) that—he wakes from out his dream. All has vanished, 
but in the spiritual ear it still rings on: he has an ‘idea,’ a so- 
called musical ‘motiv;’ God knows it other men have heard the 
same, or something similar, before. Does it please X, Y, or dis- 
please Z? What's that to him? It is his motiv, legally delivered 
to and settled on him by that marvellous shape in that wonderful 
fit of abstraction.” 

The Fringe of an Art: Appreciations in Music. By Vernon 
Blackburn. (The Unicorn Press.)\—The author writes charm- 
ingly of Berlioz, Rossini, Don Giovanni, Parsifal, and other 
musical matters. Perhaps the most interesting study is the one 
entitled “Mozart at Munich,” in which he gives an account of 
the splendid work done by the accomplished Intendant of the 
Residenz Theatre, Herr von Possart. This gentleman determined 
to free Mozart’s operas from the accretions of time and prima 
donnas, and to give to the world these works with all the 
artistic sincerity advocated by Wagner in operatic production. 
According to Mr. Blackburn, the success has been complete. By 
the careful treatment of the stage, by attention to the meaning 
of the dramas, as well as the reconstruction of the orchestra so as 
to make it identical in balance of forces with that used by Mozart, 
a result of the greatest artistic beauty has been arrived at. 

A Handbook of Bible and Church Music. By the Rev. J. Aston 
Whitlock. (S.P.C.K.)—It is a melancholy fact that any attempt 
to realise ancient music ends in failure. Music, more than the 
other arts, depends on tradition. Give some one who has never 
heard or played anything but polkas and comic songs the finale of 
the “ Sonata Appassionata” to play, and, granted that he could 
execute the notes, what resemblance would there be to the true 
interpretation as we know it? But when even the written notes 
do not exist, how impossible is it to form any idea of what ancient 
music was like? In the early part of the present little book the 
author has to content himself with giving explanations of the 
musical terms used in the Bible, with references to Egyptian and 
other monuments. Ina supplement two Hebrew songs, a hymn, 
and a psalm are given. The author tells us that there is reason 
to believe that these tunes are of great antiquity. 

An Analysis of Mendelssohn’s Organ Works. By J. W. G. 
Hathaway. (W. Reeves.)—Though small in size, this book is 
full of detailed analysis, both of the organ sonatas and of the 
three preludes and fugues. Organ-players who are studying 
these works will find this a useful guide to the structure of the 
compositions. After Bach and Handel, no great composer wrote 
for the organ till Mendelssohn. This fact alone gives these works 
great interest. 

The Growth and Influence of Music in Relation to Civilisation. 
By H. Tipper. (Elliot Stock.)—The first half of this book deals 
with antiquarian music, Greek, Chinese, and Medieval. The 
latter half is devoted to the great composers from Bach to 
Beethoven. The studies of these last are pleasant reading, 
though in no way new or especially profound. The author notes 
that Chinese music never progressed beyond a certain point 
owing to its being controlled by the State. 

Interludes. Seven Lectures delivered between the years 1891 
and 1897 by the late Henry Charles Bannister. (Bell and Sons.) 
—The author was a musician of great learning and of conserva- 
tive instincts. He seemed to regard greatness in music as ending 
with Mendelssohn, or, at any rate, regarded with the utmost sus- 
picion the tendency of modern music. Time alone can judge. 
But we must always recognise the danger of warnings against 
the abandonment of classic tradition; for were not Mozart and 
Beethoven both considered anarchic by the conservatives of their 
day? The last lecture, giving a general review of English music 
and musicians during the present reign, is highly interesting. 





Among the many services rendered to art by Mendelssohn was 
his advocacy of Bach. It was through him and his friend Stern- 
dale Bennett that Bach became known to us. It now seems 
incredible to be told that fifty years ago even musicians knew 
next to nothing of this great composer, and of the compositions 
they did know, Mr. Bannister says that they “largely considered 
them rather as unmelodious, structural curiosities, than as real 
musical inspirations.” In the lectures on ‘‘ Movement Structure” 
and “ Counterpoint in Free Composition” the author speaks as 
an accomplished musical scholar. 





Maaazines AND SERIAL PusticaTions.—We have received the 
following for August :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Review of Reviews, the Quarterly 
Review, the Cornhill Magazine, the Church Quarterly Review, the 
Ludgate, the Railway Magazine, the Expositor, Cassell’s Magazine, 
Chambers’s Journal, Knowledge, the English Illustrated Magazine, 
the Quiver, the Artist, the Strand Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the 
Parents’ Review, Good Words, the Critical Review, Temple Bar, 
Harper’s Magazine, the Boy’s Own Paper, St. Peter’s, the Sunday at 
Home, the Encyclopedia of Sport, the Magazine of Art, the 
Girl’s Own Paper, the Queen’s Empire, the Humanitarian, the 
Sunday Magazine, Gunton’s Magazine, the Portfolio, Nature Notes, 
Chapman’s Magazine, the Bookman, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the 
Author, the Poster, the English , the E ic Review, the 
Theosophical Review, the Law Magazine and Review, the English 
Historical Review, the American Historical Review, the History of Man- 
kind, the Quartier Latin, the Mission World, the Argosy, Harper’s 
Round Table, the Koh-i-Nor, London Society, the Expository Times, the 
Public School Magazine, the Architectural Review, the New Century 
Review, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Windsor Magazine, the 
Journal of Education, Scribner’s Magazine, the Wide World Magazine, 
the Badminton Magazine, the Month, Physical Culture, the Cornish 
Magazine. 
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Adventures of a French Sergeant in Italy, Spain, &., 1805-1823 (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Assyrian Deeds and Documents, copied, collated, &c., by C. H 

LG Acc BUO -cceesesncconsusuceccassasccesestucouscehsstscapesassacseehaecsecadaaiveneciivcean (Bell) 21/0 
Beale (D.) and Others, Work and Play in Girls’ Schools, er 8vo (Longmans) 7/6 
















Bickerdyke (J Js Practical Letters to Young Sea-Fishers, 8vo ...(L. U. Gill) 7/6 
Carrington (H.), The Siren, cr 8vo (Stock) 3/6 
Oary (O.), The Man who Feared God for Nought, cr 8V0 ........0..0000-+ (Stock) 2, 

Caws (L. W.), The Page po Stranger, and —_ Sermons .,.(Allenson) 3/6 
Challacombe (W. A.), Bond and ip EMMIBD icccovcssctecseoenes - sreseee(StO 2/0 
Charles (J. E.), A Statesman’s Chance, cr 8vo...... eneeceee —— 6/0 
Christie (0. F.), Licensing Practice, Cr 8V0..........sscssssrcsseesoesseses (Richards) 6/6 
Corelli (M.) and Others, The Modern ag Market, 12mo (Hatehinson) 2 

Ferguson (R.), Dulcissima! Dilecti 12m (Stock) 2/6 
Ford (P. L.), The Story of an Untold Love, cr *8v0 leeraues eccescecevess (Constable) 6/0 
Gallon (T.), Dicky Monteith, cr 8vo (H 6,0 





Heron (E. and H.), Tammer’s Duel, cr oe 2/6 
Hudson (A, A.) & yaaa The Law a Tibi and Air, cr 8v0 (F. N. Wilson) 6/0 
Jerome (J. K.), The d Thoughts of an Idle Fellow (Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 
Le Harivel (C. 8.), ee of — Grammar, cr 8vo ...(Oliver & Boyd) 2/4 





























Macleod (H. D.), Indian a oe eupensnneusgeuensnnasennaee ue a 2/6 
Markham (C. A.), Handbook to shorn Hall Marks, cr 8V0.....++.+ (G 5/0 
Moore (W.), Nocturnes and other Poems, lt (Stock' 5/0 
Penrose (Mrs. H. H.), The Modern Gospel, Cr 8V0 .......esssseesseree (Constable) 6/0 
Sheldon = M.), In His Steps: “ What w wenld yen do?” cr 8vo (Allenson) 3/6 
Stables (G.), A to Klondyke, cr Svo (Nisbet) 5/@ 
Veitch (R.), Willow Leaves, 16mo (Unicorn Press) 2/6 
Weatherly (F. E.) and Another, Lays for the Little Ones, 4to ...... (Ricordi) 5/0 
Williams (T. R.), Belief and Lifa : Bermons, CE BIO cccsescczcconss (H. Marshall) 3/6 
Women of Sacred Histo » by “ re 8.4" CL BVO ..e.cereee Beececeeoeoes (Skeffington) 3/6 

Woods (V.), An Elusive Lover, cr 8vo (Constable) 3/6 











Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John 


Baker.” 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 











DEATHS. 
Cuvurcu.—On June 17th, Richard Arnold, aged 28, and George Edward, aged 26, 
sons of Alfred John and Charlotte Isabella. Church, of The Wilderness, 
Clevedon, drowned in fording the Athabasca River, N. W. T., Canada, 








6 ” Ty ” " 
LIBERTY” |r USearr GR0NG PRMTED- CR 


SEASIDE AND CYCLING BLOUSES. 
A R T FAB RICS PP yor eed vee Silk, bs apr | Lag for 
essrs. Li’ 's colour-printing in England, Of ex- 
SEASIDE DRESSES, ceptional brilliancy and excellent wearing qualities, 
FETE-GOWNS, In many charming and exclusive designs and rare 


AND colonrings. 
EVENING COSTUMES. 27 in. wide, price 3s. per yard. 


Patterns post-free. PATTERNS POST-FREE, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W: 
oft tL @ SS. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET. W. 
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Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


OruTHaLmic OPTICIaN, 


President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 
FUNDS — £4,000,000. 


LIFE OFFICE 
Established 1810. 





OUR 





EYES, 








SUN 


Apply for the Special Prospectus of the 
“Perfect Protection” Policy 


JUST ISSUED, 


which affords the most complete and suitable Assurance 
ever offered to professional and business men, 
dependent upon ram own exertions. 


Address, The GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PresipEnt. 
Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 


SECURITY.— 
++» £52,000,000 
«. 7,250,000 





ASSETS, 1897, EXCEED 11. soo soe coe see ee one 
SURPLUS, 1897, EXCEEDS use ave cee vee ase 
ADAPTABILITY.— 
Life Insurance. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 
Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
LIBERALITY.— 
Bonuses have, in many cases, trebled the original sum. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application. 
cad Office for the United Kingdom :—17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D.C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
PROVIDENT -bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age.’ The practical effect of thesa 
STITUTI ON policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
N the Member’s life is Assured _ he reaches the age 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
FOR MUTUAL of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 


er rate of interest on-his payments, 
48 GracECHURCH STREET, LoNpoN, E.0. 


Investment. income. 





INVESTED vues «. Exceed £5,000,000 

PAID IN. CLAIM aca »» £10 0,000, ;000 
All the. Profits are S nivitiea amongst the Assured. 

Endowment-Assurancé Policies are issued, com- 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWAEDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and one Mannufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ‘sent free én ieeetl 
cation to 
TRADE-MARK. 


E. DENT and Co., 





61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
UNDERWEAR ° 


CELLULAR “"3EEyE" 


HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 
FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 


*THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF OLOTHING.’—Lancet. 


Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, ang 
children, with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, } 
ROBERT SCOTT, 4 gnd 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E‘C.; 
OLIVER BRO8., Kee a ORD STREET, eee ‘Ww. a 
” ” 33 EW BOND STREET, ,, ” 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TI 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and fall of nourishing and sustaining properties, 


“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table. *"_Societ Ys 

BY ORDER OF THE OZAR.—‘'Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Oocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.”"—(TELa¢RaM FROM 
Sr. Peterszura). 





UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKIN G. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Kntrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is _—— on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an ee of 469 ye = 8 acres of ground. There are workshops 
end a large gyrtmas Boys r Ten, 100 giineas; under Ten, 80 

The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 20th, 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 





HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ee DUMBARTONSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
It has been arranged to OPEN in SEPTEMB oe a BOARDING-HOUSE for 
this School in the residence of the Head-Mistress. 
Applications to Miss RENTON, or Secretary, D. HILL JAOK, 141 West 
George Street, Glasgow. 


ws 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from. Gres 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on re 
to the SECRETARY, 


ARPENDEN, HERTS.—S. GEORGE’S SCHOOL 
Head. Master—Rev. R, H. WIX, M.A. 
A school for 100 Boarders; 25 miles from London. Large bnildingr and 
grounds, private chapel, swimming, carpentering, &c. Fees moderate.—Apply 
to HEAD-MASTER, 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL For Greets, 

FOREST HILL, 8.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: 
P.B.8.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. ied ae, 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire) ; Mons, Larpent, B,-ea-L. ; Herr Lo 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &. Large house and ‘grounds, 
nasium, * Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton Coliege, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 














TRANSFER OF SCHOOL. 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—The above 
School has been TRAN SFERRED to the CHARGE of F, G. BAMPFYLDE, 
1.A., late Demy Magdalen College, Oxford, for over 20 years Form-Master of 
the Upper Sixth Classical, Merchant Taylors’ School, assisted by a Resident 
Staff. Boys prepared for Public Schools. Buildings on hillside, sheltered from 
N.and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Cricket, football, and carpenter's shop, 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
Neen YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 


DEPARTMENT 0} OF MINING. 

The Council of the Yorkshire Colleze, Leeds, invite applications ~ the 
APPOINTMENT of PROFESSOR of MINING at a stipend of £300 and half 
the Class Fees. The Professor will be required to conduct Olasses in Coal and 
Metalliferous Mining, both for Students attending a systematic course extending 
over three years and for persons engaged in collieries and attending one or 
two classes per week. The Professor will have liberty to undertake private 
practice to a limited extent.—Applications will be received up to August 15th, 
and the Professor will be required to enter upon his duties on October Ist, 1898, 


EVENOAKS SCHOOL, KENT.—Founded 1432, 
FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 22 miles from London. 500 ft. 
above sea, Most healthy and beautiful surroundings. Rapidly increasing 
numbers. Staff all Graduates in Honours. Foreign Languages taught conver- 
sationally as well as grammatically. New Technical Buildings, Laboratory, 
&c. Games good.—Address, G. E. HESLOP, M.A, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.0. 


Head-Master—H. W. EVE, E:q., M.A., formeriy Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambri 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENOES MONDAY, September 12th. 
The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
pnb sey aha of University College, and is organised as a first-grade Modern and 
ical 
For Prospectus apply at the Office, ag Street, W.0. 
IM . HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 











AKHAM SCHOOL.—Numerous SCHOLARSHIPS at 
the School and to the Universities. Modern side with Commercial class, 
Laboratory, Carpenter’s Shops, Large Playing Fields. Terms moderate, 
NEXT TERM, owing to building, BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst. 





OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Large house and 

grounds on East Coast of Scotland. Healthy, bracing situation; gravel 

soil, Field for cricket and football in grounds. Preparation for Public ‘Schools 

and Navy.—R. BRUCE LOCKHART, B.A. (Hons.) Cantab, late Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, SEAFIELD HOUSE, BROUGHTY FERRY. 





ODNAU, BLACK FOREST.—HOTEL and PENSION- 

ZUM OCHSEU. Fine scenery. Excellent centre for walking: within 

easy reach of the Feldberg and Belcheu. Home comforts, Pension from 
5 marks a day.—Proprietor, ALBERT FALLER,. 


AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 

for Languages, a Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thoroughly 
aequired, Miss Wills will be in London shortly to see parents. 


,ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 
RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN. 
ESSES, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, ‘Secretaries for HOME, the 
chloe AFRICA, AMERIOA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 


O FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, on the COTSWOLD 

HILLS.—TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED, on lease, a very sube 
stantial stone-built RESIDENCE with southern aspect and extensive and 
beautiful views over charmingly wooded country. It contains spacious entrance 
hall, three large reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, two fine stone atair- 
cases, and ample offices, Bath will be fitted if required; excellent stabling for 
six. The grounds comprise terrace garden, tennis lawn, capital fruit and vegetable 
gardens, paddocks, &c., in all about 6 acres. Part of a farmhouse may be 
rented if needed. Good fox hunting ; also shooting and fishing b arrangement, 
Golf links 3 mile ; pure spring water. Privatechapel on Estate with daily services, 
Rent, £100 per annum. Inspected and recommended by HAMPTON and SQNS, 
1 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFORMIST AND EVANGELICAL PUBLIO SOHOOL. 
AUTUMN TERM OOMMENCES WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2lst. 
Particulars on Application to the BURSAR. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. SPECIAL ARMY and NAVY CLASSES. This year’s 
successes included the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ Co'lege, a 
Classical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, 12th place in Woolwich Entrance 
and Five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £60 to #75 ayear.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


DDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House speciall: 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs paseed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 

Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 











AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 

Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifteen 

acres of land, in pine and heather district near Bagshot. Gymnasium, Riding. 

Prospectus on application to Miss 8S. CARR. The School is recommended by 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA—PARK MANSION. 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education ; 
delicate children receive every care. House built for school in high bracing 
situation, standing in own grounds; perfect ventilation and heating. Bathing, 
tennis, gymnastics, riding.—Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, A.0.P. 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL For BOYS From 6 To 14, 
House stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for games. 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and 1U0 guineas. 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th. Open to 

boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 16th. Valuable Exhibitions in July. 

ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships, &., at the 

Universities since November. Excellent healthrecord, Fine historic surround- 

ings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete. — Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough. 





ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Exc: llent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus. Scholarships. 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th. 





WITZERLAND.—The Principal of a highly recommended 
Boys’ School in Lausanne will be in England during August for inter- 
views. Exceptional opportunities for learning French and German. BOYS 
leaving the Public Schools RECEIVED for languages. English home life ; 
excellent food; bath-rooms, separate bed-rooms; football, &.—Apply, 63 
Ashburnham Road, Bedford. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—*‘OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


EGHAM, SURREY. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30th. An ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION will be HELD at the College, SEPTEMBER 22nd, Applica- 
tions for admission should be received before September 9th. 

The College prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, 
and for Oxford Pass and Honour Examinations, The inclusive fee for Residence 
and Tuition is £90, 

For further information and forms of application, apply to the SECRETARY, 











T. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
LEATHERHEAD. 
Head-Master—The Rev, A. F. RUTTY, M.A. 

The Committee of the School wish to make it known that while the Founda- 
tions are strictly confined to the Sons of Clergymen, the Sons of Laymen as well 
as the Sons of Clergymen are admitted as Non-Foundationers, 

Fees—Sons of Laymen, 60 guineas per annum, 
Sons of Clergymen, 50 s 90 

An EXAMINATION for SOHOLARSHIPS tenable in the School is HELD in 
JANUARY of each year. 

There is a Special Fund for leaving Exhibitions. 

All particulars and List of Honours may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER 
or the SECRETARY (1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, S.W.) 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on September 9th. 


LLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 


last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Cam- 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an unequalled performance— 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematical 
Distinctions. Successes include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hogrpital 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &c. Fine modern build- 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium. Chemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition Fee, 
£9 153, ; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 

under 12 will be opened in September. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head. Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedra! Close, Hereford. 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, E, H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 














| dasa AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 

PrEsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. HN. Story-Maskelyne. Esq., F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &. 

apply to the PRINCIPAL. P — . 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th, 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and 
theoretical, which will fit them for a career abroad or at home, 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, 8.W. / 


——4-— 


COUNTY COUNOIL OF KENT.—COUNTY COUNCIL OF SURREY. 


OUTH-EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
WYE, near ASHFORD, KENT. 


This Residential College gives a Complete Scientific and Practical Tra‘ning to 
Future Farmers, Land Agents, &c. Preparation for the Examinations of the 
Royal Agricaltural Society and the Surveyor’s Institution. Resident Staff of 
seven Professors and Lecturers. Farm of 260 acres. Inclusive fees for residents 
in Kent and Surrey, £60 a year; other counties, £70 a year. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30th. For Prospectus and all particulars apply to the 
Principal, A. D. HALL, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, . 








HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SALUSBURY ROAD, 
BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Onion, Junior Students are prepared for the Oambridga 
Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions, 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1itb, 1898. 

The Winkworth Hall of Residence for Students will be opened in temporary 
premises in September, 1898, 

Address, Miss ALICE WOODS, Principal, the Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 





ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American 

Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 

in Paris, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the best part of the city 

(near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful supervision given, 

and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Under the tuition 

of a French Lady, resident in the home, an excellent opportunity is afforded of 
learning and speaking the language.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 





T. JEAN DE LUZ.—A PREPARATORY CLASS for 
SMALL BOYS and GIRLS will be OPENED in OCTOBER next by Miss 
JUCELYN SMITH (for five years Assistant-Mistress in the Sydenham High 
School for Girls, and late Head-Mistress of the West Hill Preparatory School 
for Boys, Sydenham). The pupils will be thoroughly and carefully grounded in 
preparation for the Public Schools, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 

WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 

an EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 

COMPETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 

MENCES OOTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 
ELLERSHAYW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 








ANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A., 
assisted by Mr. E. NEWALL, M.A., has VACANOIES for TWO BOYS to 
prepare for English Schools, or attending Ziirich Sehools, giving unrivalled 
modern and scientific education. Strongly recommended by H.M.’s Minister in 
Switzerland.—Plattenhof, Ziirich. 





DUCATION IN FRANCE.—An ENGLISH LADY 
RECEIVES Three or Four GIRLS in her Ohalet, near Dieppe. Special 
facilities for French, Music, Sketching; opportunities for every form of healthy 
enjoyment. A few extra girls received during August and September.—Apply 
to Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





HYL.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Staff of 3 Resident Graduates; Boys under 14, average number 25. Honse 

with South aspect, close to sea, with large sheltered playground; good bathing ; 

cricket field; gymnasium ; carpenter’s bench. Several Entrance Scholarships 

recently gained at Public Schools, Illustrated prospectus, with full particuiars 
sent on application.—Head-master, R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A.Oxon, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford amd Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without chargeto Parents and Guardiaus 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London, Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





MR. ROWBOTHAM’S NEW NOVEL. 
ae GOD HORUS. By J. F. RowsotHam. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. An attempt is being made to boycott Mr. Rowbotham’s books. 
Insist on obtaining his works from your library or bookseller, and accept no 
substitutes for ‘ The Higher Fiction,’—A, Ropinsom, 147 Walton Street, Oxford. 
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co LL E G ESE. 
BATH. 


B A T #H 
Head-master.—Rev. W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16.h and 17th, 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES, 





ALSO SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES, 





ENIOR, JUNIOR, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 





Elevated Situation. 


For Particulars Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on October Ist. 

Tbe Annual Dinner will be held in the College Library on Monday. 
October 3rd. Mr. Mansell-Moullin in the chair. 

The Ho-pital is the largest in the kingdom; near’y 800 beds are in constant 
nse, and no are closed. Being the only general Hospital for Fast 
London—i.e., for a million and a half people—the practi‘e is immense. In- 
patients last year, 11,146; out-patients, 161,033 ; accidents, 14,781; major opera- 
tions, 2,°20, 

APPOINTMENTS.—Owing to the enormons number of pzxtients more 
appointme:ts, salaried and resident, are open to students than at any 
other hoepital.—Sixty of these qualified appointments are made annually, and 
more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &., sppointed every three months. 
All are free to Students of the College. Holders of resident appointments 
bave free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Twenty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
givea annually, FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS wiil be offered in 
September. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations, Special Entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 
Qualified practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest 
diseases, 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of memhers of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT of the COLLEGE.—New laboratories and class-rovms for 
Bacteriology. Public Health, Operative Surgery, Obemistry, Biology, &-., will 
be completed by October Ist. 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 
an™ and Dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ 

ub. 

The Metropolitan and other railways have stations close to the Hospital and 
Coll’ ge, 

For Prospectus and information as to residence, &c , avply, personally or by 
letter, to MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 

Mile End, E. 





O THE HOLDERS OF THE FOLLOWING BONDS, 
STOCKS, AND COUPONS :— 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Bonds Loan of 1853 Extended to 1935 at 
Four per Cent. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 100-Year Five per Cent. Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds of 18:8. 

Baltimore aad Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Six per Cent. Loan of 1872, due 
March lst, 1902, 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Six per Cent. Loan of 1874, due 
May Ist, 1910, 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Six per Cent. Loan of 1879, due April Ist, 
1919 (Account Parkersburg Branch Railroad Company). 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Five per Cent. Bonds Loan of 1885 
(Account Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company). 

Baltimore and Ohio Raiiroad Company Four-and-One-Half per Cent. Terminal 
Mortgage Bonds of 1894, 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Oompany Sterling Four-and-One-Half per Cent. 
Loan of 1883, Philadelphia Branch, 

Baltimore and Obio Railroad Company Sterling Five per Cent. Loan of 1877, due 
June Ist, 1927 (Account Baltimore and Ohio and Chicago Railroad Company), 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company First Preferred Stock. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Second Preferred Stock, 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Common Stock. 

Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company First Mortgage Bonds, extended 
to 1946, at Four per Cent. 

Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company First Mortgage Seven per Cent. 
Bonds, due July Ist, 1893. 

Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company Six per Cent. Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds. 

“~ and Chicago Junction Railroad Company First Mortgage Five per Cent. 
onds, 

Akron and Ohicago Junction Railroad Company Preferred Stock. 

Washington City and Point Lookout Railroad Company Six per Cent. Bonds, 

Unpaid Coupons and claims for Interest on Registered Bonds matured prior to 
July Ist, 1898, appertaining to any of the above-named Bunds, except 
those of the Washington Oity and Point Lookout Railroad Company, 


Over 933 per cent. of the above-named outstanding Bonds and over 73 per cent. 
of the above-named Stocks having been deposited under the Pian and Agreement 
for the Reorganisation of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, dated 


, June 22nd, 1898, the undersigned hereby give notice that the said Plan IS DE- 


CLARED OPERATIVE. 

The time for further deposits of the above-named Bonds and Stocks without 
additional charge has been EXTENDED to and including AUGUST 2Cth, 19¢8, 
after which date, but only for such time as the Managers may fix by notice, 
deposits of said Bonds and Stocks will be accepted only upon a cash payment 
of 2 per cent. of the par value of Bonds and an additional cash payment of 
2 dols, per share of Stock deposited. 

Unpaid Coupons and claims for interest of Registered Bonds matured prior to 
July ist, 1898, must be deposited on or before August 20th, 1898. 

After that date deposits of such Coupons or claims for interest will be accepted, 
¥# at all, only upon such terms as the undersigned may impose, 

SPEYER BROTHERS, 
SPEYER AND CO., 
KUHN, LOEB, AND OO, 


Londos and New York, Reorganisatien Managers, 


August 3rd, 1898, 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


EVELYN INNES. 


In cloth, 6s. 


LEO TOLSTOY. 


With Portrait, cloth, 6s. By G. H. PERRIS. 


THE MAKING OF A SAINT. 


Cloth, 6s. By the Author of *‘ Liza of Lambeth.” 


SIR WALTER RALEGH. 
By MARTIN A. 8. HUME. 
Second Edition, Portrait and Maps, cloth. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. 
Cloth, 6s. By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


*,* A Second Impression of this Work will shortly be ready, 
nearly 12,000 of the First Edition having been sold. 


Other books by the same author, uniform in style and price:—TALES 
OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, with Portrait THE 
HERB-MOON.—THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, 
AND LORD WICKENHAM. 


COSMOPOL I S x An International Review. 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. ConTENTS FoR AUGUST. 


A Woman Atonz. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford.—My Inp1an me By Rigtt 
Hon. F. Max Muller.—THE Youne GENERATION AND THE OLD. By Vernon Lee. 
—THE REGKNERATION OF GREECE. By W. Miller.—GasrieELe D’ANNUNZIO. 
By Mrs. Virginia M. Crawford.—THe Globe anD THE IsLanpD. By Henry 
Norman, 

Le Vievx pu ZamBrse. By Pierre Millee—Les Hottanpats a Java. By 
Joseph Chailey-Bert.—GeNs ET CHOosEsS De Sicite. By Kdouard Rod.—EtcpEs 
DE Vir MODERNE. By Etienne Bricon.—Les CadIters DE MONTAUBAN, PUBLIES 
park Henry Lapavuze. By J. A. D. Ingres.—Revoe pu Mois. By Francis de 
Pressense. 

VeRDCRRTE BuiuTe. By Maria Janitschek.—VoOM-CHINESISCHEN KAISER THD 
Sxinek Havupstavt. By M. von Brandt.—Epwarp Borne-Jongs, By Herman 
Helterich.—ENGLANDS GEFAHBDETE MACHTSTELLUNG IN ASIEN. By H. Vambery, 
—FrANZOSEN IN Rom. By Eugen Guglia. — POLITISCHES IN DEUTSCHER 
BreLeccutusG. By ‘ Ignotus.” 

sUPPLEMENT,—Literary and Dramatie Balletins, Notices of Reviews, 

in English, French, and German. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


By GEORGE MOORE. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for! w.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of hooks at the houses s ie 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Liss of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) eent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON.. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BookmeN, Lonponw. Code UnNicopge 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ws see = one = wee, «= £30, 000,000 











To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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-~ SECOND EDITION IN RAPID PREPARATION 





CHINA IN 


TRANSFORMATION 


ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOOUN, 


Gold Medallist, Royal Geographical Society, formerly Deputy Commissioner, Burmah, 
-and Administrator of Mashonaland, Special Correspondent of the Times, &c., Author of 


“‘ Across Chrysé,” ‘‘ The Key of the Pacific.” 


Index, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


With Frontispiece, Maps, Plans, Copious 


“ His pages are replete with information, and undoubtedly one who has 
read them will arise far better equipped to estimate not only the general in- 
terest but the importance to England of the Far Eastern question which it is 


his object to elucidate.”—Times. 
“Such a book was needed, and the 


author adds to an intimate knowledge 


of Chinese affairs the gift of forcible and lucid exposition.” 


—NManchester Guardian. 





HARPER and BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Oatalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





‘WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary, 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackERay. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
OIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Gentral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mali 
East, 5.W. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with particulars, 
poat-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





NOTICE.—In future the InvEx to the “‘ Spectator” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 


Monthly, price Half-a-Grown, 
THE 


Contents ror AUGUST. 

Ovr Foturr Empire IN THE Fak East. By the 
Author of 1920," 

Free Trapk anp Forriey Poticr. By J. A. Hob- 
son. 

Str Epwarp Burne-Jones. By Ford Madox 
Hueffer. 

Tue Art or Brackrmatit. Bya Financial Journalist, 

CHRIST AND THE APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE, By 8, 
Baring-Gould., 

= Lixeness or CueEtst. By the Dean of Canter. 

ary. 

Tur Ketuscotr Press AND THE NEW PerntTina, 

By AJbe:t Louis Cotton. 


Tue DereatT oF THE O1L-KineGs. By Robert 
Donald. 

Aposto.icaL Succession. By Vernon Bartlet and 
A. J. Carlyle. 


How THE COMMUNION TABLES WERE SET ALTAR. 
WISE. By Professor Savce. 

THE PROSPECTS OF AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION, By 
Sir Julius Vogel. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS oF East Lonpoyw. By Canon 
Barnett. 

ew anD Empree. By J. Compton Rickett, 














the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Booksell N. t, or from the Office, at 1/6 zach, 





WAMTED: a Dergat. By a New Radical. 
London: Ispister and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of the 
Spectator, With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a 
welcome.”’—Standard, 
“A very interesting sories.”—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs,” 
’ —Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 
“THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 








With Introduction by 
J, 8T. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ** Dog Stories.’’ 


THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attrac- 
tive and amusing book.” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—* It is a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,”” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





THE NATIONAL 


AUGUST, 1898. 
OConTENTS. 
1, EprsopEs OF THE MONTH. 
2. Tae Russian Boary. By Arnold White. 


3. M. Cavarcnac’s VinpicaTION oF Caprain DreErrus. By L. J. Maxse. 
4, SeconD IMPRESSIONS OF THE Wak. By Vice-Admiral Colomb. 

5. JouRNALISM aS A Prorgssion. By Arthur Shadwell 

6. A REMINISCENCE OF Manita. By Frank T. Bullen. 

7, Ovp-Ace Pensions. By Hon. Lionel Holland, M.P. 


8 German Exections. By W. H. Dawson. 


9. MarrizpD WomMEN IN American Society. By Maryland, 
10, Recent INsurReEcTIONS IN ITaty, By the Marquis de Vi de Marco. 


11, A CoLonzat CHRONICLE. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


REVIEW. 


Paice 23s, 6p. 


and Constantinople. 


** ARGONAUT” CRUISES. 2Usn*tna” utr: 


S.Y. PEROWNE. This magnificent cruising steamer, tonnage 3,254, horse- 
power 4,000, is fitted with all modern comforts and improvements, electric light, 
excellent cuisine. £14 14s, NORTHERN CAPITALS CRUISE, Baltic Canal, 
Kiel, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Wisby, Gothenburg, Christiana, August 17th, £10 10s. 
CRUISE ROUND THE BRITISH ISLES (13 days) leaving September 6th. £14 14s. 
CRUISE (19 days) CANARY ISLES, TANGIER, 
on the s.y. ‘Argonaut,’ September 22nd. THE EMPEROK WILLIAM'S VISIT 
TO PALESTINE. Special Cruise for this occasion to Palestine, Egypt, Athens, 
43 days or 35 days for 35 Guineas, leaving October 12th, 
Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


GIBRALTAR, and LISBON, 





nine days. 





Just published, 8vo, price 2s. 6d. net. 


INDIAN 


(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &c. 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn, 
weekly till further notice. 


£6 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 


Extensions to Chamounix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 
Lecturers, Sir 
Departures 


Details from SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


CURRENCY. G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 





By HENRY. DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A, 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Belected by the Royal Commissioners for the Digest of the Law to Prepare 
the Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, &. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS. 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE 


By MAXWELL GRAY. 1 vol., 6s. 


VIA LUCIS. 


By KASSANDRA VIVARIA. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE CELIBATES’ CLUB. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 1 vol., 6s. [Immediately. 
This volume contains ‘‘ The Bachelors’ Club” and ‘* The Old Maids’ Club.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL 


By MATILDA MALLING. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 1 vol., 6s. 


PICTURES OF WAR. 
By STEPHEN CRANE. 1 vol., 6s. 
This volume contains “ The Red Badge of Courage” and “ The Little Regiment.” 


THE OPEN BOAT, 


By STEPHEN CRANE. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE LAKE OF WINE. 


By BERNARD CAPES. 1 vol, 6s. 


HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. 


By D. D. WELLS. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


A CHAMPION IN THE SEVENTIES. 


By EDITH A. BARNETT. 1 vol., 6s, 


EZEKIEL’S SIN. 


By J. H. PEARCE. 1 vol., 6s. 


Mr. Heinemann’s List, which includes Novels by 
RK. I. STEVENSON, HALL CAINE, I. ZANG- 
WILL, W. E. NORRIS, HENRY JAMES, 
H. G. WELLS, HAROUD FREDERIC, 
ROBERT HICHENS, JOSEPH CONRAD, 
&c,, will be sent post-free on application. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


“The best book on Cuba.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CUBA: PAST AND PRESENT. By 


Ricuarp Davey, Author of * The Sultan and His Subjects.” With Portraits, 
Illustrations, and Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 
“‘Very important and instructive, timely and suggestive......It is also most 
pleasant reading, for the author's style is light and attractive.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“Should be in the hands of every one who desires to understand the Cuban 
question,”—Daily News, 


“NEW, BRIGHT, AND SENSIBLE,”—Daily Mail, 


THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. 


By Aveustin Fiton. With an Introduction by W. L, Courtney. Crow 
8v0, 7s. (Ready. 
_** Interesting, amusing, and lucid book. - An admirable piece of work.” 
: —Daily Telegraph. 
“M. Filon’s judgment is alert and acute......A book which no one can afford 
to neglect.”—Scotsman, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED.—State wants. 

Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation in 

the world. Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free of 

charge if not in stock, ‘‘ Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sent free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 





O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 
The AUGUST CATALOGUES of valuable Second-hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.O. 





OOKS WANTED, 10s. 6d. each offered :—“ Peter Simple,” 

3 vols., 1834: ** Naval Officer,” 3 vols., 1829 ; ‘* Heptalogia,’’ 1880; “ Rent in 

a Oloud,” 1869; Tyndall, “Hours of Exercise,” 1871; ‘King’s Own,” 3 vols., 

1830. For S&LE, “Studio Magazine,” complete set, 13 vols., £7 103. Rare 
books supplied. ttate wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 





JHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at— 


10s. 6d., 16s. 6Gd., § 25s., up to 18 guincas, post-free. 


Not until you write with a ‘“‘ SWAWN ” will you realise its inestimable value, 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it as a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous, 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen. 
Illustrated Oatalogue post-free on application to 





MABIE, TODD, and BARD, Dept. B.5, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.. 
5a Recent pteert, W.. LONDON; & 3 Excuance StrxxzT, MANCHESTER, 


wWwrrsed 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


GAIETY CHRONICLES. By Joun Hottines- 


HEAD. Profusely Llustrated, demy 8vo, 2ls, 


THE HIFE | OF WILLIAM TERRISS. 
TRAVELS AND LIFE IN ASHANTI AND 
pocenoy ae R. Austin Freeman, Fully Illustrated, and 2 Maps, 


ON PLAIN AND PEAK. Sport in Bohemia 


and Tyrol. By R. Lu. Hopesox, Illustrated by H.S.H. Princess May of 
Thurn and Taxis, and from Photographs, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TWO NATIVc NARRATIVES OF THE 
MUTINY IN DELHI. Translated from the Originals by the late 
CHARLES THEOPHILUS MercaLFE, C.8.I. (Bengal Civil Service). Demy 8vo, 
with large Map and 2 Portraits, 12s, 


ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY ART. By R. 


DE LA SIZERANNE. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s, 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS: a Study in the 


Paradiso. By EpMcnD GARDNER. Demy 8vo, 124 ; 
**A careful and admirable study......particalarly welcome, We have read it 
with deep interest.”—Spectator. 








AN ADMIRABLE NOVEL. 


STEPHEN BRENT. By Puiuie Lararcve. 
crowu 8yvo, 123. 

«‘ There is a wealth of character-portrayal, and the pages teem with fascinating 
people, very diverse, but all admirably drawn, and interesting from their very 
consistency and naturalness.”—Duily Telegraph, 

“*There is mnch that is pathetic and stil more that is clever in Mr. Lafargue’s 
work.”’—Morning Post. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
THE POTENTATE. By Frances Forses-Rosertson. 6s. 
THE MACMAHON, By Owen Buayney. 6s. 
DRACULA. By Bram Sroxer. Fifth Edition, 6s. 
THE DARK WAY OF LOVE. By Cuarues Le Gorric. 


Translated by E, WincaTe Rinprer. 3s, 6d, 


THE FOLLY OF PEN HARRINGTON. By Jvuian 


Storeis, 33. 61. 

IN THE TIDEWAY. By Frora Anniz Sreex. 3s. 6d. 
GREEN FIRE. By Fiona Macteop. 3s. 6d. 
SALT OF THE EARTH. By Pamir Lararever. 
SHOULDER OF SHASTA. By Bram Sroxer. 


THE ROMANCE OF HIS PICTURE. By 


PICKERING. 2s. 6d. 
ADVENTURES IN LEGEND. Tales of the West 


Highlands. By the Marquis or Lorne, K.T. 63. 


SIX NEW NOVELS. 
THE STORY OF AN UNTOLD LOVE. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD, Author of “The Hon. Peter Stirling.” 6s, 


CALEB WEST: MASTER DIVER. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, Author of *‘Tom Grogan,” && 6% 


DINKINBAR. 


By HERBERT C. MacILWAINE, Author of “ The Twilight Reef.” 


AN ELUSIVE LOVER. 


By VIKNA WOODS. 3s. 6d. 


THE MODERN GOSPEL. 


By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE. 6s, 


A STATESMAN’S CHANCE. 


By JOSEPH F, CHARLES. 6s, 


THE USE OF THE HAND CAMERA. By 


CiIvE Hottanp. With nu~erous Llilustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
This book should be in the hu. .s of all Amateur Photographers. 


THE WORKS °!F GEORGE MEREDITH. 
UNIFOR.{ EDITION. 6s. each. 


2 vols. 





2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 
SIDNEY 





és. 








The Ordeal of Richard| The Adventures of Harry 
Feverel. Richmond. 

Rhoda Fleming. Beauchamp’s Career. 

Sandra Belloni. The Egoist. 


Vittoria. - , 
Diana of the Crossways. | The Tragic Comedians. 


The Amazing Marriage. An Essay on Comedy. 
Other Vols, in preparation, 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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MR. JAMES BOWDEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 





“A NOTABLE BOOK.” 
Large crown Svo, 490 pp. and Index, buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


THE EVOLUTION OF FRANCE UNDER 


THE ‘THIRD REPUBLIO. By Baron PIKBRE DE COUBERTIN. 
Translated by Isanet F. Hapcoop, and with an Introduction by Dr. 
ALBERT SHaw. Sixteen Portraits of Notable Personages. 

The Spectator says :—“ A very elaborate and deeply inieresting book .....A very 
pinieate tranalation of a work which no student of French polit:cs can afford 
to neglect.” : 

The Outlook says: —‘‘An attempt to do for France what Mr. Justin 
McOarthy has dove so well for this country in his ‘History of Our Own 
Times.’...... As an historical record, as a book of reference, as an account of con- 
temporary politics in France the value of the work is considerable.” 


SIDNEY PICKERING’S NEW STORY OF THE “OPEN ROAD.” 


WANDERERS. By Sipney Picxerine, Author 


of *‘ Margot,”’ “‘The Romance of His Picture,” &c. Crown 8vo, handsome 
cloth, with Frontispiece by Raymond Potter, 6s. 

The Daily News says:—‘‘An original theme, treated with felicity.” The 
Queen says :—‘‘ For emotional strength and truth, for purity and dramatic 
eriginality, the book stands out distinct and clear from the mass of novels of the 
day.” 


NEW “MYSTERY” STORY BY RICHARD MARSH. 


TOM OSSINGTON’S GHOST. By Ricuarp 


MARSH, Author of “‘The Beetle,” ‘‘The Crime and the Criminal,’’ &. 
Crown 8vo, attractive cloth, with 3 Illustrations by Harold Piffard, 3s. 6d. 
The Sketch says :—‘*' Opens with a singularly dramatic and exciting situation, 
and the interest thus at once arousei 1s sustained steadily to the close.” The 
World says :—“ An entirely original idea worked out with great ingenuity. We 
like this weird but not repulsive story better than anything Mr. Marsh has 
hitherto done.” 
A NEW STORY OF LOVE AND ROMANCE, 


JUST A GIRL: a Romance of England and 


Australia, By CHARLESGARVICE. Crown 8vo, very attractive binding, 
with 4 Illustrations by Warwick Goble, 3s. 6d. [Just published. 


“ ALTOGETHER AN EXCELLENT PIECE OF WORK.” 


DEADSELVES, By Jotra Macruner, Author 


of “ The Princess Sonia.” Crown 8vo, attractive cloth, with 3 Illustrations 
by S. H. Vedder, 3s, 6d. 

The Daily Chronicle says:—‘* Altogether an excellent piece of work.” The 
Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘ Excellently told; the character drawing is strong 
and skilfully developed, and there is a certain air of sincerity and wholesome. 
ness about it which makes it well worth reading.” 


NEW AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURE STORY. 


THE LAST LEMURIAN: a Westralian 


Romance. ByG. FIRTH SCOTT. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 3 Iilustra- 
tions by Stanley L, Wood, 3s. 6d. 
The Liverpool Mercury says :—‘‘ Holds the reader's breathless attention from 
first to last. As full of exciting adventure as an egg is full of meat...... Deserves 
@ great success,” 


NEW VOLUME OF DETECTIVE STORIES. 


ADVENTURES OF AN ENGINEER. By 


WEATHERBY CHESNEY. Orown 8yo, pictured cloth, with 4 I!lnstra- 
tions by G, Hutchiuson, 2s, 6d. [Ready this day. 


Crown 8vo, in handsome and appropriate binding, gilt top,63. With a Photo- 
gravure from the famous * Hoppner ” Portrait and 8 other Illustrations. 


PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF NELSON. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 


The Manchester Courier says :—‘‘ We doubt if any more attractive record of 
the brilliant services of this intrepid and undaunted maker of history has been 
published than this volume......A sterling production.” 


POPULAR VOLUMES AT ONE SHILLING. 
MANNERS FOR MEN. By Mrs. Humpury (“ Madge,” 


of Truth). Long 8vo, cloth, 12, Tuirty-Firra THousanp, 


MANNERS FOR WOMEN. By Mrs. Humpury. Uni- 


form with above, ls. TwrntTieTH THOUSAND. 


A WORD TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Humpury. Uniform 


with above, ls. Tent THovsanp. 


GLADSTONE THE MAN: a non-Political Biography. 
By DAVID WILLIAMSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 16 Illustrations, 1s, 
TenTH THOUSAND. 


PARLIAMENT’S TRIBUTE TO GLADSTONE. Edited 


by DAVID WILLIAMSON. Crown 8y0, cloth, with 10 Illustrations, 1s, 


THE WHITE SLAVES OF ENGLAND. By R. H. 


SHERARD. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, wrapper, 1s. ; also cloth, 1s. 6d. 
With abont 40 Illustrations by Harold Piffard. Trentu Tuovsanp, 


THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN: an Inquiry into 
Industrial Wrongs. By FRANK HIRD, Crown 8vo, wrapper, ls.; also 
— 1s. 6d. With numerous Lilustrations by D. Macpherson. Seconp 

DITION. 


HUMOROUS BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
HUMOURS OF CYCLING: Stories and Pictures by 


Barry Pay, H. G. WELLS, Jerome K. Jerome, &. Foap. 4to, wrapper, 
1s,; also cloth, ls. 6d, TzwtH THovsAND. 


THE CHRONICLES OF MR. POTTERSBY. By Jay 
HICKORY WOOD, Author of “The Cricket Match of Rednose Flat.” 
Crown 8vo, wrapper, ls. ; also cloth, ls. 6d, 


BATES AND HIS BICYCLE. 


By Frep WuisnHaw. 
Urown 8vo, wrapper, 18.; also cloth, 1s, 61. 


A STRIKING SUCCESS. 
PRINCE RANJITSINHJI'S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8vo, 248 pages ad 16 Full-page Illustrations, picture wrapper, ls, ; 
also in cloth, 23,5 THIRD EDITIUN already called for. 


WITH STODDART’S TEAM IN AUSTRALIA. 


By PRINCE RANJITSINHJI. [Just published. 


Crown 8vo, attractive cloth cover, 2s. 6d. 


THE LIGHT SIDE OF CRICKET: Stories, 
Sketches, and Verses. By W. PETIT RIDGE, EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
COULSON KERNAHAN, NORMAN GALE, &c. Edited by E. B VY, 
CHRISTIAN. [Just published, 

DR. ANDREW WILSON’S NEW BOOK. 
Small crown 8vo, flat back, gilt top, attractive cleth binding, 2s. 6d. 


THE LIGHT SIDE OF SCIENCE. By 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, Author of ‘Chapters on Evolatin,” &. 
The Contents include :—Curiosities of Breathing—Among the Ants—Noise a3 
a Social Factor—Co-operation in Lower Life—Germs as Friends—The Pike in 
the Pool—Earth Tremors, New and Old, &c., &c. [Ready this day. 


Uniform with above, 23. 6d.—SECOND EDITION. 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE: Sixty Years of 


Books and Bookmen. By CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
The Times says :—‘ The cleverest retrospect of the literature of the reign that 
we have seen.” 


Feap. 4to, art canvas, gilt, 3:, 6d.—THIRD EDITION. 


THE HOUSE OF DREAMS. By W. J. 
DAWSON, Author of ‘* Through Ltticed Windows,” &c. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says:—“A very beautiful allegory. The author's deer 
reverence and exalted phantasy never ring false.” 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, elezant, gilt edge3, 2:, 61.—SECOND EDITION. 


IDEALS FOR GIRLS. By Rev. H. R. 
HAWEIS, Author of ‘‘ Music and Morals,” &e. 
The Daily News says:—* A better book to put into the hands of girls jast 
growing into womanhood could hardly be found.”’ 


Crown 8vo, handsomecloth, with Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 2s, 6d. 
SECOND EDITION) 


N. 
WORK-A-DAY SERMONS. By Rev. F. B. 
The Pail stall Gazette says :—‘‘ Likely to be prized by all admirers of this 
popular preacher.” 


POPULAR FICTION AT SIX SHILLINGS. 
THE ‘ PARADISE’ COAL-BOAT. By 


CUTCLIFFE HYNE. Crown 8vo, attractive cloth, 6s. Sxconp Epitron. 
The Times says:—‘‘ The medley of the stories is capital. They are cosmo- 
politan, they are extravagant, they are all very devil-may-careish ; but wito 
scarce an exception they are eminently readable and enthrallinz.” 


METHODIST IDYLLS. By Harry Linpsay. 


Crown Svo, attractive cloth, 6s. THIrD EpITion. 
The Spectator says :—** Altog-ther a strong though unpretentious book.” The 
Sun says :—** Can be cordially and heartily commended.” 


POPULAR FICTION AT THREE-AND.-SIX PENCE 
THE BIRTHRIGHT: a Cornish Romance. 


By JOSEPH HOCKING. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 3 Illustrations by 
Harold Piffard, 3s,6d. Tweritrra THovsanp. 
The Spectator says:—‘‘ As well constructed, as well written, and as full of 
incident as any story that has come from the pen of Mr. Conan Doyle or Mr. 
Stanley Weyman.” 


AND SHALL TRELAWNEY DIE? By 


JOSEPH HOCKING. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 3 Lllnstrations by 
Lancelot Speed, 3s.6d. EicHTH THovusanp. 
The Weekly Sun says :—** An engaging and fascinating romance.” 


CONCERNING TEDDY. By Mrs, Murray 


HICK:ON. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. New Ittustratep Epitioy, 
with improved binding and 4 Plates by Harold Copping. 

Literature says :—‘‘Charming from every point of view. Teddy isa gentleman 

anda joy.” Vanity Fair says:—** Good enough to make any author’s reputation,” 


THE CHARMER: a Seaside Comedy. By 


SHaN F. BULLOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 4 Illustrations by Bertha 
Newcombe, 3s. 6d. 
The Echo says :—‘* Mr. Bullock is the most delightful of Irish idyllists.” 


YARNS FOR YACHTSMEN. 
THE PAPER BOAT: a Book of Yachting 
Stories. By “PALINURUS.” Crown 8vo, attractive cloth, 33s. 6d, 
A STORY OF THE STAGE. 


A DESERTER FROM PHILISTIA. By E. 


PHIPP3 TRAIN. Crown 8vo, cloth gut. 3+. 6d. 


EAST END IDYLLS.. By A. Sr. Jonn 


ADCOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 33, 6d. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS, 


THE DREAMS OF DANIA. By Rey. F. 


LANGBRIDGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d. 
A BOOK FOR THE BATRNS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MABEL. With 12 





Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. 





New Ulustrateg Catalogue post-free on application. 
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